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THE DURABLE SATISFACTIONS OF LIFE. 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


I HAVE had a chance to watch a long 

stream of youth growing up into men, 
and passing on to be old men; and I have 
had a chance to see what the durable satis- 
factions of their lives turned out to be. 
My contemporaries are old men now, and I 
have seen their sons and their grandsons 
coming on in this everflowing stream. For 
educated men what are the sources of the 
solid and durable satisfactions of life? 
That is what I hope you are aiming at—the 
solid, durable satisfaction of life, not pri- 
marily the gratifications of this moment or 
to-morrow, but the satisfactions that are 
going to last and grow. So far as I have 
seen, there is one indispensable foundation 
for the satisfactions of life—health. A 
young-man ought to be a clean, wholesome, 
vigorous animal. That is the foundation 
for everything else, and I hope you will be 
that if nothing more. We have to build 
everything in this world of domestic joy 
and professional success, everything of a 
useful, honorable career on bodily whole- 
someness and vitality. 

This being a clean, wholesome, vigorous 
animal involves a good deal. It involves 
not condescending to the ordinary barbaric 
vices. One must avoid drunkenness, glut- 
tony, licentiousness, and getting into dirt 
of any kind, in order to be a clean, whole- 
some, vigorous animal. Still, none would 
be content with this achievement as the 
total outcome of his life. It is a happy 
thing to have in youth what are called ani- 
mal spirits—a very descriptive phrase; but 
animal spirits do not last even in animals; 
they belong to the kitten or puppy stage. 
It is a wholesome thing to enjoy for a time, 
or for a time each day, all through life, 
sports and active bodily exercise. These 





are legitimate enjoyments, but if made the 
main object of life, they tire. They cease 
to be a source of durable satisfaction. 
Play must be incidental in a satisfactory 
life. 

What is the next thing, then, that we 
want in order to make sure of durable satis- 
factions in life? We need a strong mental 
grip, a wholesome capacity for hard work. 
It is intellectual power and aims that we 
need. In all the professions—learned, 
scientific, or industrial—large mental enjoy- 
ment should come to educated men. The 
great distinction between the privileged 
class, the class that has opporunity for pro- 
longed education, and the much larger class 
that has not the opportunity, is that the 
educated class lives mainly by the exercise 
of intellectual powers and gets therefore 
much greater enjoyment out of life than the 
much larger class that earns a livelihood 
chiefly by the exercise of bodily powers. 
You ought to obtain, therefore, the trained 
capacity for mental labor, rapid, intense 
and sustained. That is the great thing to 
get in college, long before the professional 
school is entered. Get it now. Get it:’in 
the years of college life. It is the main 
achievement of college life to win this 
mental force, just inference, and sustained 
thought, for everything that we mean by 
the reasoning power of man. That capa- 
city will be the main source of intellectual 
joys, and of happiness and content through- 
out a long and busy life. 

But there is something more, something 
beyond this acquired power of intellectual 
labor. As Shakespeare puts it, “The 
purest treasure mortal times afford is spot- 
less reputation.” How is that treasure 
won? It comes by living with honor, on 
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honor. Most of you have begun already to 
live honorably, and honored; for the life 
of honor begins early. Some things the 
honorable man cannot do, never does. He 
never wrongs or degrades a woman. He 
never oppresses or cheats a person weaker 
or poorer than himself. He never betrays 
a trust. He is honest, sincere, candid and 
generous. It is not enough to be honest. 
An honorable man must be generous; and 
I do not mean generous with money only. 
I mean generous in his judgments of the 
men and women and of the nature and 
prospects of mankind. Such generosity is 
a beautiful attribute of the man of honor. 
How does honor come to man? What is 
the evidence of the honorable life? What 
is the tribunal which declares at last—this 
was an honorable man? You look now for 
the favorable judgment of your elders—of 
parents and teachers and older students; 
but these elders will not be your final 
judges, and you had better get ready in 
college to appear before the ultimate tri- 
bunal, the tribunal of your contemporaries 
and the younger generations. It is the 
judgment of your contemporaries that is 
most important to you and ‘you will find 
that the judgment of your contemporaries 
is made up alarmingly early; it may be 
made up this year in a way that sometimes 
lasts for life and beyond. It is made up in 
part by persons to whom you have never 
spoken, by persons who in your view do not 
know you, and who get only a general im- 
pression of you; but always it is contem- 
poraries whose judgment is formidable and 
unavoidable. Live now in the fear of that 
tribunal—not an abject fear, because inde- 
pendence is an indispensable quality in 
honorable man. There is an admirable 
phrase in the Declaration of Independence, 
a document which it was the good fashion 
of my time for boys to commit to memory. 
I doubt if that fashion still obtains. Some 
of our public action looks as if it did not. 
“When in the course of human events it 
becomes necessary for one people to dis- 
solve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of 
Nature and of Nature’s God entitles them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind requires that they should declare the 
causes which impel them to the separation.” 
That phrase—a decent respect—is a very 
happy one. Cherish “a decent respect for 
the opinion of mankind,” but never let that 
interfere with your personal declaration of 
independence. Begin now to prepare the 
judgment of the ultimate human tribunal. 
Look forward to the important crises of 
your life, they are nearer than you are apt 
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to imagine. It is a very safe protective 
rule to live to-day as if you gere going to 
marry a pure woman withina month. That 
rule you will find a safeguard for worthy 
living. It is a good rule to endeavor hour 
by hour and week after week to learn to 
work hard. It is not well to take four 
minutes to do what you can accomplish in 
three. It is not well to take four years to 
do what you can perfectly accomplish in 
three. It is well to learn to work intensely. 
You will hear a good deal of advice about 
letting your soul grow and breathing in 
without effort the atmosphere of a learned 
society, or place of learning. Well, you 
cannot help breathing and you cannot help 
growing, those processes will take care of 
themselves. The question from day to day 
is how to learn to work to advantage; and 
college is the place and now is the time to 
win mental power. And lastly, live to-day 
and every day like a man of honor and gain 
the durable satisfactions of life. 


—_—__—_____.. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A _ RED 
SCHOOLHOUSE. 


DR. WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 





faa 1800, at the end of the century before 

the last, only three per cent. of the 
people of the United States lived in cities. 
Ninety-seven per cent. of the youth at- 
tended the rural schools, if any, and prob- 
ably red schoolhouses. These were plain 
buildings of one story, containing a school- 
room twenty feet square or less, and some- 
times a hallway, one end of which was used 
to hold the woodpile for the winter fires. 

The benches for the older pupils were 
placed against three walls of the room, 
under windows so high. above the floor as 
to afford the pupils when seated no view 
of the outside world. The benches were 
ten or twelve feet long, with desks in front, 
of the same length, arranged with an in- 
clined upper surface for writing, and a 
shelf underneath for books. In front of 
the rear line of desks were low benches for 
the younger children. 

This arrangement of desks left a floor 
space perhaps eight feet square, in the 
center of which classes stood to recite. 
The teacher’s desk occupied a platform on 
the fourth side of the room. 

When I completed my fourth year, I be- 
gan to attend school in a house of this kind 
on the edge of a large forest. It had been 
covered with red paint some years before, 
but the weather had nearly removed the 
coating from the most exposed portions of 
the clapboards. 
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I walked a mile through the woods from 


my grandfather’s farm on the hill to reach 
the schoolhouse. But such a stroll was a 
pleasure in summer. To my childish curi- 
osity was presented the great variety of 
trees, bushes, herbs, birds, insects, and such 
small animals as inhabit the woods of 
northeastern Connecticut. 

The little red schoolhouse on the edge of 
the forest is remembered in old age as hav- 
ing a unique influence on my life, unlike 
that of all other educative agencies that 
have come later. For it was associated 
with the sense of freedom in the presence 
of untamed nature, an enjoyment rendered 
keen by the contrast with the repression of 
the schoolroom. 

My First Study of Latin—The country 
school is called “ ungraded” because it has 
pupils of all degrees of advancement in the 
same room. Those just entering school 
are learning how to read, while pupils from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age are study- 
ing grammar and algebra. It may happen 
that no two pupils are of the same de- 
gree of advancement in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy or grammar; possibly they may not 
have the same _ text-books. One pupil 


brings a book used by his father twenty 
or thirty years ago; another brings one 
used five years ago by an elder brother or 
sister, and a third buys the latest edition of 


a new one. As a consequence, much free- 
dom is allowed in the choice of studies. 

I took a Latin grammar to school when 
I was twelve years old. I had found it at 
the age of six among my grandfather’s 
books, and had at that time committed to 
memory a series of sentences and phrases 
with their translations. I recall two ex- 
amples: “ Adeamus scholam—Let us go to 
school”; “Emi librum. duobus assibus—I 
bought a book for two shillings.” 

The schoolmaster picked up the book 
from my desk and said, approvingly, “ That 
is right. You may begin on this page and 
learn by heart the declension of penna.” 
From that day I studied Latin, and after 
some very imperfect work in memorizing 
inflections, began to read in Andrews’ Latin 
Reader, which was kindly lent me by the 
teacher from his private library. 

Many persons in those days began their 
Latin in the red schoolhouse, and were led 
by this circumstance to attend college years 
later. This happened oftenest where the 
rural school had secured for its teacher a 
student temporarily out of college that he 
might earn the means to continue his 
studies. 

The teacher, Mr. Paine, who set me to 
studying Latin, left a great impression on 
the pupils of the district. One day he 
brought to school a copy of Walter Scott’s 
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“Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and after read- 
ing some lines of it, lent it to the three or 
four oldest and most advanced pupils, re- 
questing them to select passages that 
pleased them most, giving each the oppor- 
tunity to carry the book home with him for 
one night. No one of us had ever before 
seen a volume or even a single poem of 
Walter Scott, but we never forgot the de- 
scription of the night visit to the tomb of 
Michael Scott in Melrose Abbey, and prob- 
ably we all purchased Walter Scott’s poems 
when we came to own books later in life. 

The Chief Text-book.—I have wondered 
how many people now living remember 
Noah Webster’s Elementary Spelling-Book 
as the chief text-book of their early school 
years. The publishers told me in 1880 that 
nearly a million and a quarter copies were 
sold annually. One large press, which 
printed the entire book at each revolution, 
was kept running continually. The books 
were sold in packages of a dozen,—price 
one dollar—mostly to country dealers 
south, north, east and west. 

The book was used in rural schools 
solely. It contained pretty solid meat for 
small children. In my day it was the 
primer and first reader—the sole text-book 
for two or three years. After that it was 
the spelling-book and science of language 
for all higher grades of pupils in the red 
schoolhouse. For not only were the 
columns of words spelled, but Noah Web- 
ster’s introduction, containing “analysis of 
sounds in the English language,’ was 
learned word for word. 

The first sentence of this analysis defines 
language thus: “ Language or speech is the 
utterance of articulate sounds or voices, 
rendered significant by usage, for the ex- 
pression and communication of thoughts.” 
This would do well for a model definition 
in a treatise on logic, but it was a formid- 
able sentence for the children of the red 
schoolhouse. 

The explanations of such technical terms 
as accent, cadence, emphasis, and so forth, 
were memorized as given by the author, 
that of accent being: “ Accent is a forcible 
stress or impulse of voice on a letter or 
syllable, distinguishing it from others in the 
same word.” | 

Not only did these sentences fail to con- 
vey their meaning to the child’s mind, but 
they received no illuminating application 
from the teacher. I much doubt if any 
one of the twenty millions now living who 
learned those astonishing definitions word 
for word with superstitious exactness ever 
heard their teachers explain the meaning, 
or ask questions to draw out of the pupil 
what he understood by them. 

The Old-fashioned Spelling-school._—The 
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reading exercises, placed after the spelling 
lessons, illustrated the obscure or unusual 
words by showing their application. They 
formed in the aggregate a sort of juvenile 
introduction to Webster’s Unabridged. 
But they contained also information, sci- 
entific, economical, political, and, above all, 
moral. 

“ Fire will burn wood and coal.” 

“The best paper is made of linen rags.” 

“Tdle men often delay till to-morrow 
things that should be done to-day.” 

“The man who drinks rum will soon 
want a loaf of bread.” 

“Tt is the duty of every good man to 
inspect the moral conduct of the man who 
is offered as a legislator at our yearly elec- 
tions. If the people wish for good laws, 
they may have them by electing good men.” 

There are nearly a thousand pieces of 
such information and advice in this book, 
and it must be counted as one of the good 
influences that went out of the red school- 
house that these things became a part of 
the children’s minds. The stern and un- 
compromising task of memorizing defini- 
tions of language, accent, and so forth, put 
the pupil’s mind in a condition to enjoy the 
simpler style of the reading exercises of 
the spelling-book, for they had some mean- 
ing for him. 

Another circumstance added interest to 
the spelling-book. Two or three times dur- 
ing the winter an evening spelling-school 
was held, to which not only the day pupils 
but also the elder brothers and sisters and 
parents from the neighboring districts were 
invited. Two leaders were appointed by 
the schoolmaster, who chose for their re- 
spective sides, alternately, one after an- 
other, until all the persons present were 
ranked on one side or the other. Then 
began the match. 

The person who missed a word left the 
line and took a seat on the front bench. 
The side which spelled the other down had 
gained the victory. After the spelling- 
match came recitations of poetry, oratory 
and dialogue. 

Byron’s “There was a sound of revelry 
by night”; Campbell’s “On Linden when 
the sun was low”; Halleck’s “ Marco Boz- 
zaris,” the first lines of which are “At 
midnight, in his guarded tent, the Turk was 
dreaming of the hour”; or sometimes 
“Webster’s Reply to Hayne,” and Patrick 
Henry’s “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” were favorites with the more in- 
telligent class. There was, however, a 
tendency to buffoonery in the dialogues. 

The text-books of my childhood made 
small attempt to adapt their instruction to 
the pupil’s mind. If he could not under- 
stand the text, he could at least memorize 
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‘it and this was supposed to be the chief 


essential. 

When I was six years of age and had 
learned to read lessons written in the collo- 
quial style, I was put at work on a geog- 
raphy—a stout volume with logical defini- 
tions as strict as Noah Webster’s. My first 
grief in school, as I remember it, came in 
my failure to commit to memory the defini- 
tion of the technical term “city.” I had 
never seen a city. The nearest one was 
thirty miles away; probably the teacher had 
never visited it. 

“What is a city?—A city is a large 
town, containing many inhabitants, incor- 
porated with peculiar privileges, and gov- 
erned by a mayor, aldermen and other 
officers.” I was told by the teacher to stay 
after school and say my lesson. It seemed 
to me a hard punishment. 

“ Counting-out” Games.—School educa- 
tion often enforces lessons outside of the 
schoolroom of greater value than those 
within it. The plays and games that have 
been handed down by tradition from gen- 
eration to generation for many thousand 
years, like fairy stories, belong to what may 
be called the embryology of our civilization. 
Take the counting-out games, for instance, 
which the farmer boy found in practice at 
school. 

They point back to an early stage of 
humanity, far below the horizon of the his- 
torical consciousness, when there must have 
been human sacrifice. The priest of the 
tribe counted out from the assembled 
prisoners of war the ones doomed to die on 
the altar of the gods. He chanted some 
passage from the sacred poems, applying 
the words to the trembling prisoners as he 
touched one after the other. The children, 
observant of the solemn impression created 
upon their elders, mimicked in their games 
not only the pursuit and capture of prison- 
ers, but also the counting-out ceremony by 
which the victims were chosen. 

I learned to count out first by the rime, 
“Een-y, mee-ny, mo-ny, mi, es-ky, lay-ny, 
bo-ny, stri, hul-dy, gul-dy, boo.” 

The favorite game at my red school- 
house was called “goal tag”—we pro- 
nounced “goal” gool. It was a variety of 
the game more widely known as “ prisoner’s 
base.”. The boy who was “out” might 
“tag” one running from one “gool” to 
another, and get his place. 

These games were interesting and educa- 
tive in that they aroused and made active 
ancient memories of the race, now sur- 
viving rather as instincts or forebodings 
than as possible recollections. But there 
were other survivals of magic of a nature 
kindred to hypnotism. One of these I 
shall always remember, because I still re- 
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tain the power it gave me, and I am not 
yet able to explain it at all. 

On leaving my red schoolhouse to attend 
a larger one, a white schoolhouse at the 
central village, I found a number of boys 
who, when they held their breath, could 
handle wasps without being stung—not the 
white-faced variety of wasp, which does 
not sting, but the stinging ones. It was the 
tradition in that school that wasps cannot 
sting a person who holds his breath. 

After seeing enough experiments on 
other boys to give me some confidence, I 
ventured to handle the vicious insects, and 
discovered that I, too, could do it without 
being stung so long as I obeyed the in- 
junction and held my breath; but I had to 
be very careful in throwing them away, and 
not begin to breathe before I had freed my 
hands from them. 

Strange as this may seem to many, I am 
reporting it as a fact. It is a power that I 
verify every year when the opportunity 
comes. During the past six yeats I have 
tried hornets and bumblebees also with 
nearly as good success. I have learned in- 
cidentally of other persons who have and 
use this means of protection against wasp- 
stings, and I believe it may be used by all 
who have sufficient self possession to hold 
the breath without intermission from begin- 
ning to end of the experiment. 

The red schoolhouse supplemented’ the 
church in its office of uniting the com- 
munity in friendly social union. The 
school excelled in giving an opportunity 
through plays and games for each pupil to 
learn the motives and principles of action 
of his fellow pupils. He there learned his 
most important lessons in human nature. 
He measured the intellectual forces of his 
comrades when they struggled with their 
lessons in the schoolroom. He learned 
their goodness and unselfishness, their 
directive power and their trustworthiness, 
through their behavior in the sports of the 
schoolyard.—Youth’s Companion. 


GIRARD. 


STEPHEN 
(Adapted from Elbert Hubbard.) 


STEPHEN GIRARD was born at Bordeaux, 
France, in 1750. His parents were lowly 
and obscure people. His father was a 
sailor and fisherman. 

Fear, hate, superstition, ignorance, ruled 
the household. When the father had 
money it went for strong drink, or to the 
priest. Probably it would have been as 
well if the priest had gotten it all. The 
mother went out as servant and worked by 
the day for her more fortunate neighbors. 


STEPHEN GIRARD. 
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The children cared for each other, if the 
word “care” can be used to express a con- 
dition of neglect and indifference. 

It might be pleasant to show, if possible, 
that his mother had certain tender, 
womanly qualities, but the fact is that none 
such were ever manifested. If there was 
ever any soft sentiment in her character 
the fond father of his flock had kicked it 
out of her. That she was usually able to 
hold her own in fair fight was the one re- 
deeming memory that the son held concern- 
ing her. 

Stephen was the eldest of the brood. He 
attended the parochial school and learned 
to read. His playmates called him by a 
French term meaning “ Twisted.” He was 
eight years of age before he realized that 
the names his mother called him by were 
names of contempt and not of endearment 

—“Wall-eye” and “ Mud-sucker ”—liter- 
ally the vocabulary of a fishwife. Then he 
knew for the first time that his eyes were 
not like those of other children—that one 
eye had a bluish cast in it and turned in- 
ward. That night he cried himself to sleep 
thinking over his misfortune. 

At school when he read he closed one 
eye and this made the children laugh; he 
ran away from school to escape their gibes. 

One of the Friars caught him, whipped 
him before the whole school, put a dunce- 
cap on his head and stood him on a high 
chair. At home when he tried to tell his 
mother about his troubles, she laughed, and 
boxed his ears for being a “ cry-baby brat.” 

The boy loved music. When the mili- 
tary band played, his spirit was so moved 
that he shed tears. But when his mother 
died, and her body was placed in a new 
board coffin, made by a neighbor who 
worked in the shipyard, he admired the 
coffin, but could not cry even when the 
priest pinched him and called him hard- 
hearted. He could not cry even with his 
twisted eye. His mother, as a lovable be- 
ing, had gone out of his life, even before 
she died. He could only think what a beau- 
tiful coffin she had and what a great man it 
was who made it. And this man who 
made the coffin gave him a penny. 

In a few months after his mother’s death, 
the father married again. The stepmother 
was no improvement on the mother. She 
had lofty ideas of discipline and being 
“minded.” No doubt but that little 
Stephen, crooked in eyes, crooked in body, 
short and swart, with brown, bare legs, was 
stubborn and wilful. His brown, bare legs 
were a temptation for the stepmother’s wil- 
low switch. He decided to relieve every- 
body of the temptation of switching his legs 
by running away to sea and taking his 
brown, bare legs with him. There was a 
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ship at the docks about to sail for the West 
Indies. He could secrete himself among 
the bales and barrels, and once the ship was 
out of port he would come out and take 
chances on being accepted as cabin-boy. 
They could do no more than throw him 
overboard, anyway ! 

He told his little sisters of his intentions. 
They cried, but he didn’t. He hadn’t cried 
since he was eight years old. 

At two o’clock in the morning, he 
whispered good-bye to his little sleeping 
sisters. He did not kiss them—he never 
kissed anybody in his whole life, his biog- 
rapher says. He stole down-stairs and out 
into the moonlight. The dock was only a 
quarter of a mile away. The ship was to 
sail at daylight, on the turn of the tide. 
There was much commotion going on 
around the boat, battening down the hatches 
and doing the last few necessary things 
before braving the reeling deep. 

Stephen was watching his chance to get 
aboard. He was going as a stowaway. A 
man came up to him. It was the captain, 
and before the lad could escape the man 
said, “ Here, I want a cabin-boy—will you 

oO? ” - 
The boy thanked God that it was night, 
so the captain could not see his crooked 
eye, and gasped, “ Yes—yes!” 

The cook was making coffee in the 
galley for the stevedores who had just 
finished loading the ship. The captain took 
the boy by the hand and leading him up the 
plank to the galley told the cook to give 
him a cup of coffee and a biscuit. 

The ship pushed off, and hoisted sail, 
just at daylight on the turn of the tide. 

The tide, too, had turned for Stephen 
Girard. 

Physical defects, when backed up by 
mental worth, change themselves into 
“beauty spots.” To be sure, no one was 
ever so bold as to speak of Girard’s blem- 
ishes as beauty spots, but the fact is that 
his homely face and ungraceful body were 
strong factors in making him a favorite of 
fortune. Handsome is that handsome does. 
Disadvantages are often advantages—they 
serve as stimulus and bring out the best. 
Young Girard had long arms and short legs, 
and could climb fast and high. And he 


could see more with his one eye than most . 


men could with two. He expected no 
favor on account of his family or good 
looks, and so made himself necessary to the 
captain of the craft as a matter of self- 
preservation. 

Not all sea-captains are brutal, nor do 
all sailors talk in a hoarse gutteral, shift 
their quids, hitch their trousers and preface 
their remarks with, “Shiver my timbers.” 

That sea captain was young—twenty-six, 
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a mere youth, with a first mate twice his 
years. He was mild-mannered, gentle- 
voiced and a reader of books. His name is 
lost to us, even the name of his ship has 
foundered in the fog, but that he was 
young, gentle and a reader are facts re- 
corded in the crooked and twisted hand- 
writing of Stephen Girard. 

The new cabin-boy was astonished that 
one so young could be captain of a ship; 
he was also astonished that a person who 
gave orders in a gentle voice could have 
them executed. Later, he learned that the 
men whose orders are always obeyed do 
not talk loudly nor in gutteral. 

Of that first voyage, about all we know 
is that the boy slept on a pile of gunny 
sacks; that the captain let him read from 
one of his books; that he polished the metal 
work until it served as a mirror; that the 
captain smiled his approval, and that the 
boy, short and swart, with bullet head, fol- 
a him with one eye and worshipped 

im. 

Men do not succeed by chance. Chance 
may toss you into a position of power, but 
if you do not possess capacity, you can 
never hold the place. The boy soon passed 
from the position of cabin-boy to clerk. 

From this to mate came by easy stages, 
and so much as a matter of course that it 
isn’t worth while to mention how. 

In one of his trips to the West Indies, 
the ship of which Stephen Girard was mate 
stopped at the Isle of Martinique. 

The captain and mate went ashore, and 
were invited to dine at the house of a mer- 
chant and planter up on the hillside over- 
looking the sea. It was a great event to 
Girard. He would have evaded it if he 
could, and yet he wanted to see how folks 
who lived in houses really acted. 

Of that seemingly uneventful day one in- 
cident stood out in the mind of Girard to 
the day of his death. It seems the mer- 
chant and planter had a niece who lived in 
his household. This girl sat at the table 
next to Girard. She was only a child, 
about twelve years of age. But women 
mature young in that climate, and her pres- 
ence caused the little first mate to lose all 
anpetite. However, nothing worse hap- 
pened than the spilling of a dish of soup in 
his lap, when the girl tried to pass the plate 
to him, which was surely more polite than 
to spill it in hers. 

After dinner the young lady accompanied 
the party down to the wharf. Going down 
the hill she talked, and talked a good deal, 
but Girard could only say it was a fine day 
and looked as if there was going to be a 
storm. 

This girl was tall, angular and strong. 
She climbed the rigging to the lookout, and 
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then was scolded by her uncle, who was 
really proud of her and chuckled at her 
performance. Her features were rather 
coarse but her lustrous eyes and bubbling 
vitality caused the one sound peeper of 
Girard to follow her in awe and reverence. 

She came into the cabin and looked at his 
books; this pleased Girard. He asked her 
if she could read and she loftily wrote her 
name for him: Marie Josephine Rose 
Tascher de la Pagerie. 

She handed him the slip of paper and 
remarked, “ You could never remember my 
name so I wrote it out for you like this.” 

In a few minutes the order was given, 
“ All ashore who are going ashore!” 

Girard kept that slip of paper, and a few 
years afterward, in a generous mood, sent 
the girl a present of a blue shawl. 

She wrote in acknowledgment and in- 
cidentally said she was soon to sail for 
France “to get an education.” 

Girard was surprised that any woman 
would want an education, and still more 
amazed at the probability that she could 
acquire one. In fact, when the girl had 
written her name for him, he kept the slip 
of paper more as a curiosity than anything 
else—it was the handwriting of a woman! 

Girard never received but that one letter 
from the young lady, but from his shipping 
agent in Martinique word came that Marie 
Josephine Rose had married, when sixteen, 
the Vicomte Beauharnais. 

Some years after, Girard heard from the 
same source that she was a widow. 

Later, he learned that she married a 
Corsican by the name of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

At twenty-four, Captain Stephen Girard 
sailed his sloop, “L’Amiable Louise,” 
around Sandy Hook and up New York Bay. 

The venture was a success, and Captain 
Girard took the liberty of picking up a 
cargo and sailing for New Orleans—his 
knowledge of French being a valuable 
asset for that particular destination. 

Matters were prosperous, and Girard was 
twenty-six, just the age of that heroic 
captain, under whose care he first set sail, 
and the age of Napoleon when he con- 
quered Italy. 

It was in July, seventeen hundred and 
seventy-six,—call it July fourth—that Cap- 
tain Stephen Girard was skirting the coast 
of the Atlantic, feeling his way through a 
fog toward New York. He was not sure 
of his course and was sailing by dead 
reckoning. 

Suddenly the fog lifted. The sun stood 
out, a great golden ball in the sky. The 
young captain swung his glass along the 
horizon and with his one good eye saw a 
sail—it was bearing down upon him. It 
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was coming closer. In an hour it was a 
mile away. 

It was a British cruiser, and he then 
realized that he was to be forced upon the 
beach or captured. 

The fog rolled away to the west, the 
shore-line showed sharp and clear—and 
there a half-mile away was the inviting 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay. At least Girard 
thought it was, but it proved to be the 
mouth of the Delaware. Girard crowded 
on all sail—the cruiser did the same. 
Night settled down. Before morning 
Girard’s little craft was safe under the 
frowning forts of the Delaware, and the 
cruiser had turned back seeking fresh prey. 

Girard used to say that he did not come 
to Philadelphia of his own accord, but hav- 
ing been sent there by Providence, he made 
the best of it. 

War was on, and all American ports 
were blockaded. How long this war would 
last, no one knew. Girard’s sympathies 
were with the Colonies, and the cause of 
liberty was strong in his heart. He was 
glad that France—his La Belle France— 
had loaned us money wherewith to fight 
England. Yet all his instincts were op- 
posed to violence and the pomps of army 
life for him had no lure. 

He unloaded his ship, put the craft at 
safe anchorage and settled down, trying to 
be patient. He could have sold his cargo 
outright, but he had a head for business— 
prices were rising, and he had time—he 
had all the time there was. He rented a 
store on Water Street and opened up at 
retail. It was the best way to kill time 
until the war closed. 

The cargo was used by Girard as his first 
capital. He used the money wisely and 
well, and repaid the other owners—one- 
third being his own  property—with 
interest. 

The first six years that Girard was in 
Philadelphia he made little headway. But 
he did not lose courage. He knew that the 
war must end sometime, and when it did, 
there would be a great revival of business. 

When other were beaten out and ready 
to give up, and prices were down, he 
bought. Merchant ships were practically 
useless, and so were for sale. He bought 
one brand new boat and named it “The 
Water Witch.” 

As soon as the war closed and peace was 
declared, Girard loaded his two ships with 
grain and cotton and dispatched them to 
Bordeaux. 

They were back in five months, having 
sold their cargoes, bringing silks, wines and 
tea. These were at once sold at a profit of 
nearly a hundred thousand dollars. 

The ships were quickly loaded again. 
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The captains were ordered to go to Bor- 
deaux, sell their cargoes and load with 
fruit and wine for St. Petersburg. There 
they were to sell their cargoes and buy 
hemp and iron, and sail for Amsterdam. 
At Amsterdam they were to buy dry goods 
and sail for Calcutta. There they were to 
sell out and with the proceeds buy silks, 
teas, and coffees and make for America. 
These trips took a year to make, but proved 
immensely profitable. 

By seventeen hundred and ninety-five he 
owned twenty-two ships, and was worth 
over a million dollars. In fact he was the 
first man in America to have a million dol- 
lars in paying property at his disposal. 

After he was thirty he was called “Old 
Girard.” He centered on business and his 
life was as regular as a town clock. He 
lived over his warehouse on Water street 
and opened the doors in the morning him- 
self. 

When the yellow fever came like a blight 
to the city, and the grass grew in the 
streets, Girard gave bountifully to relieve 
the distress of the people. But a panic of 
fear was upon them. Whole families died, 
and left no one to look after their affairs. 

Every night wagons went through the 
street and the hoarse cry was heard, 
“Bring out your dead—Bring out your 
dead!” 

Then the old millionaire showed the 
heroic side of his nature. He organized 
a hospital at Bush Hill, and took personal 
charge of it. Everything that could be 
done for the sick and dying he did. With 
his own carriage he would go to houses, 
and lifting the stricken ones in his arms, 
carry them out and transport them to a 
place where they could have attention. 

As the spirts of others sank, his soared. 
To the men who walked in the middle of 
the street a sponge to their noses, he would 
call in banter. He laughed, danced and 
sang at the pesthouse, things we was never 
known to do before. “Fear is the devil,” 
he wrote on a big board and put it up on 
Chestnut street. He would often call at 
fifty houses a day, carrying food and medi- 
cine, but best of all, good cheer. “If death 
catches me, he’ll find me busy,” he used to 
say. 

He showed the same courage when the 
financial panic was on in eighteen hundred 
and ten. At this time every one was hoard- 
ing—business was paralyzed. Girard had 
one million dollars to his credit with Bar- 
ing Brothers in London. He drew out the 
whole sum and invested it in shares of the 
United States Bank. This bold move in- 
spired confidence and broke the back of the 
panic. 

In eighteen hundred and eleven, when 
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the charter of the United States Bank had 
expired, and Congress declined to renew 
it, Girard bought the whole outfit—or all 
there was left of it—and established “The 
Bank of Stephen Girard,” with a capital 
. one million, two hundred thousand dol- 
ars. 

When near the close of the war the gov- 
ernment was trying to float a loan of five 
million dollars, only twenty thousand was 
taken. “The Colonies are going back to 
the Mother Country,” the croakers said. If 
so all the public debts would be repudiated. 

Girard stepped forward and took the en- 
tire loan, although it was really more than 
his entiret fortune. The effect was magi- 
cal—if Old Girard was not afraid, the 
people were not, and the money began to 
come out of the stockings and ginger jars. 

Girard believed in America and in her 
future. “I want to live to see the United 
States supreme in liberty, justice and edu- 
cation,” he used to say. 

He loved pets and children, and if he 
was cold it was only to grown-ups. On 
each of his ships he placed a big New- 
foundland dog—“ To keep the sailors com- 
pany,” he said. In his yellow gig, or under 
it, was always a big, shaggy dog. He 
drove a slow-going, big, fat horse and used 
to say that if times got hard he at least 
had a horse that could plow. During the 
last twenty years of his life he used to 
make daily trips to his farm, where Girard 
College now stands, and work there like a 
laborer with his trees and flowers. “If I 
knew I should die to-morrow, I should 
plant a tree to-day,” he once wrote. 

By his will, Girard left many benefac- 
tions for the betterment of humanity. His 
bequests to the City of Philadelphia and the 
State of Pennsylvania were these: To the 
Philadelphia Hospital, $30,000; to the 
Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf, $20,- 
000; to the Philadelphia Orphan Asylum, 
$10,000; to the Philadelphia public schools, 
$10,000; to the City of Philadelphia, for the 
distribution of fuel among the poor, $10,- 
000; to the Masonic Loan Association, $20,- 
000; to the City of Philadelphia, for the im- 
provement of its streets and public squares, 
$500,000; to the Philadelphia Public Li- 
brary, $40,000; for the improvement of 
canals in the State of Pennsylvania, $300,- 
000; and greatest of all $2,000,000 for the 
founding of Girard College. Besides this 
was a residue of the estate which went also 
to Girard College, the total value of which 
endowment has increased until it is now 
over sixteen million dollars. 

At the time of the death of Girard his 
bequests to public institutions had never 
been equaled by individual philanthropies 
in the history of the world. 
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In eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, a 
bronze statue of this great business man 
and philanthropist was erected on the north 
plaza of the City Hall. 

At Girard College there are now con- 
stantly sixteen hundred boys, who have a 
home and school advantages. Any boy 
who graduates from Girard is able to take 
care of himself—he can do things that the 
world wants done and is willing to pay for. 

Girard boys, almost without exception, 
go right into practical business. Girard 
College has a long honor roll of noble men 
who have succeeded beyond the average, 
helping themselves by adding to the wealth 
and happiness of the world. 


OF TRUANCY AND LABOR 
CERTIFICATES. 





BY SUPT. JOHN MORROW. 


The most unpleasant duties a Superin- 
tendent is expected to perform are the en- 
forcement of the truant laws and the grant- 
ing of labor certificates. 

There are several classes of parents who 
want to put their children to work before 
the labor laws will allow them to quit 
school. One of these classes is composed 
of poor, unfortunate widows, who are com- 
pelled, through the perplexity and distress 
of poverty, to have their children go to 
work at the earliest possible moment, in 
order to help keep the wolf from the door. 

Here is a characteristic letter from a 
poor woman whose boy ,Joseph, is 13 years 
of age. This boy does turns for a butcher 
and receives his pay in meat. The truant 
officer has notified the mother to send the 
boy to school, and here is her answer to the 
notice: Dear Sir: I must let you know 
that my son Joseph must work, because he 
has no father. My husband died last year 
and left me with eight children, of which 
the youngest is over a year old and the next 
three and five and nine years, and so forth. 
If you help me to raise my children, I will 
send my son to school, otherwise I cannot, 
or the city of Allegheny must help me, for 
my husband was an American citizen and 
they cannot let me and my little children 
Starve. 

The philanthropic people who were in- 
strumental in getting the child labor law 
passed seem to have made no provision for 
such cases as this poor woman’s. The law 
says the boy must go to school until he is 
fourteen years of age. But his poor, dis- 
tressed mother, with eight children looking 
to her for bread, says the boy must work. 
Who could enforce the law in the face of 





such distress as this? And yet this is only 
one of many such cases, 

Another class of people that appeals to 
the sympathies of all who come in contact 
with them is made up of the mothers who 
are cursed with drunken, reprobate hus- 
bands, who turn over to the saloon all their 
scanty earnings and then, like barnacles, 
live on what their poor wives are able to 
earn per day at the wash-tub. Sympathy 
and sorrow are altogether inadequate to the 
occasion when one of these unfortunates 
comes to the superintendent’s office, in 
tattered garments, with pinched and starved 
countenance often accompanied by tears, to 
plead with the superintendent for the oldest 
boy or girl, ten or twelve years of age, to 
be permitted to stay about the home to take 
care of the little children while the poor 
mother goes out to work. 

I have often wished that the legislature 
of Pennsylvania and of every other state in 
the Union would pass laws to compel hus- 
bands to devote their earnings to the sup- 
port of their starving families instead of 
giving what little they earn to the saloon- 
keeper. Any man who will not help to sup- 
port his family should be sent to the work- 
house and kept there until he comes to his 
senses, and the city should take care of 
his family in the meantime——From An- 
nual School Report. 





SCHOOLMASTER TO THE WORLD. 


The United States has been represented 
—and misrepresented—in cartoons and 
otherwise, as playing many diverse parts; 
yet it seems never to have occurred to any 
one to represent it in its most obvious char- 
acter of international schoolmaster. 

That part it has long played. The re- 
spect for education and the worship of the 
little red schoolhouse antedate even the 
Revolution. As settlement has extended 
westward, schoolhouses and school laws 
have marched with it. Our great neighbor 
on the north patterned its educational sys- 
tem and methods far more closely upon ours 
than upon those of the mother country ; and 
now, in the islands of the sea, and in places 
the whole wide world apart, American 
teachers and American schools are diffus- 
ing their educational leaven. 

In Porto Rico more than a hundred 
thousand children are regular school at- 
tendants. In the Philippines half a million 
pupils are enrolled, and in both places the 
number -is rapidly increasing. 

How great an influence the schools must 
eventually exert in Americanizing the is-~ 
lands may be judged in part by the fact 
that American holidays are now celebrated 
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in Porto Rico by the pupils as enthusi- 
astically as in the schools at home. Wash- 
ington’s birthday, and Lincoln’s, Thanks- 
giving, Arbor day and Memorial day afford 
occasions for instilling facts in American 
history and lessons in the things for which 
these holidays stand. 

Both Porto Rico and the Philippines have 
been making provision for the efficient 
training of native teachers, and from both 
dependencies pupils have been enabled to 
visit the United States and complete their 
studies here. 

Progress in the Philippines has advanced 
to the point where the commissioner of edu- 
cation regards it as hardly necessary for 
pupils to visit America for the completion 
of their education. A beginning has been 


made toward a university, and in the medi- 
cal school of the island a student can already 
obtain a better education in tropical medi- 
cine than is procurable in the United States. 


THE RAW MATERIAL. 
T was on Houston Street, New York, that 
Mr. Harms, the evening-school teacher, 
and Mike met at a corner on a certain De- 
cember evening. Mike was running, and 
Mr. Harms was walking fast, for there was 
snow on the ground and frost in the ait 

“ Mike,” he said, “isn’t this almost too 
cold to be out barefooted?” 

“ Yes, sir,’ was the answer, “ but I don’t 
want to miss a night at de evenin’ school.” 

“Well, what’s the trouble? ” 

“Me fadder is mendin’ me shoes to-night, 
for he can’t fix ’em any odder time.” 

Now Mike had been working hard all 
day, as he did every day, in a big factory, 
and had another good excuse, that of phys- 
ical fatigue, for staying at home . 

Mr. Harms felt very proud of his con- 
stancy—the more proud when he remem- 
bered that Mike had joined the schol only 
two months before, and although “sharp” 
as a lad could be, seemed at that time not 
to care to learn anything except the ways 
and habits that drag a man down. 

Mike’s transformation had begun. Here 
was proof of it. But besides school ac- 
quirements, there are such things as natural 
virtues, and later in the same evening Mr. 
Harms proved that his pupils were already 
well grounded in these. 

“Cold night, boys,” the teacher said, as 
he faced his class. 

“ Yes, sir,” came back in the full-throated 
chorus that seems distinctive of the New 
York evening schools. 

“T saw a barefooted boy running down 
Houston Street to-night,” the teacher went 
on, “and when he told me he had to come 
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just as he was, or miss school, I felt proud 
of him—and the rest of my boys, for I 
don’t think he was the only one who would 
do it, do you?” 

The replies showed more than one 
opinion, but they were on the whole quite 
satisfactory. 

Meanwhile Mike, in his seat by the radi- 
ator, was getting uneasy. 

“ Never mind, Mike,” added the teacher. 
“None of us is ashamed of being poor, but 
we shall be ashamed if we always stay 
poor.” 

Suddenly a hand went up. “Mr. Harms, 
please may I leave the room? I want to go 
home and come right back.” “Mr. Harms, 
may I?” said two other boys at once. 
“Mr. Harms, I want to go, too,” said still 
a fourth. Ordinarily the teacher would 
have said something else than the “ Yes” 
he returned to each, but he felt sure that 
this was no common case and that he was 
doing right. Very promptly, too, the four 
boys came back. 

One brought a pair of shoes to lend Mike 
to wear home; one a pair that Mike could 
have, “if he wouldn’t mind the patch ”; one 
a pair that Mike was welcome to, because 
the owner had outgrown them, and the 
fourth boy brought an overcoat which had 
become too small for him, but which proved 
to fit Mike well. So that was the end of 
his troubles, for that time. 

The little incident is true; but its chief 
value is that it is characteristic of the “ raw 
material” that the evening schools in the 
great cities find to work upon. Such ma- 
terial is capable of being molded to sturdy 
citizenship, and although the work is not 
always easy, it is worth while—Youth’s 
Companion. 


YOUR VOICE. 


Your voice has a great deal to do with 
your success or failure in life. This is par- 
ticularly true in regard to the voice of the 
teacher. The teacher who habitually lets 
her voice fall is the one who usually gets 
obedience without delay. A positive tone, 
not necessarily a low tone, is one of the 
best possessions of the successful teacher. 

The weak teacher proclaims her weak- 
ness in the slides of her voice. It is well 
worth study. If you have not a clear 
cheerful tone, you can secure it by a little 
careful practice. If your work is not satis- 
factory, it may be largely due to the fact 
that you have a sort of complaining or 
whining tone. The teacher who says 
“Now, dear children, don’t you want to 
study your spelling?” has often a great deal 
to learn. 














A continuous string of talk is a bad 
thing. The teacher who repeats the an- 
swers she gets from the children to make 
them more impressive is a failure, as every 
one knows, but the one who cackles all day 
about what she thinks important is just as 
bad. The more the soup is: watered the 
thinner it gets. The more the old hen 
cackles, the less the chickens pay attention, 
the clucking is for her own benefit; but let 
her cluck till she really has a fact, about a 
bug or worm, and they find this out by her 
altered tone. Her animation alters her 
cluck. And so should the teacher’s. 

You cannot help a certain delightful ring 
in your voice if you are so pleased with 
your subject that it animates you. Notice 
what your voice does when you have in 
your teaching what the preachers call a 
good time. Use that occasionally. Watt’s 
Extra Teacher. 





THE RURAL SCHOOL. 





I* is generally conceded that rural life is 

conducive to the development of many 
qualities of character that insure success in 
the various professions and_ responsible 
positions of life. Strange as it may seem, 
those who have been trained under the con- 
ditions of rural environment and have 
gained more or less prominence in the world 
of affairs are loth to give to their children 
the same experience which contributed so 
largely to their own success. 

The students of sociological problems are 
much pleased to see that the great stream 
of humanity which flowed toward the towns 
and cities for some years is somewhat 
checked by a counter current now tending 
toward country life. Since there exist con- 
ditions favorable for the development of 
the sturdy and solid type of character in the 
country home, more emphasis should be 
given to the importance of good teachers 
in the rural schools. 

The boy on the farm should be led to see 
that the multitude of facts with which he 
is more or less familiar are of equal if not 
of more importance than the volumes of 
data which lie wholly outside of his own 
experience. Furthermore he should be led 
to appreciate the things with which he has 
to do as being the direct products of the 
Creator’s handiwork, and not the artificial 
production of man’s ingenuity. These 
thoughts should lead him the more to com- 
mune with nature and nature’s God. 

With the free rural delivery of mail, the 
extension of the telephone systems into the 
country, the trolley car and the construc- 
tion of better highways, we may reasonably 
expect a return of the appreciation of 
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country life, such as was entertained by 
Washington, Franklin and many others of 
equal note. The influence of the Farmers’ 
Institute will add much to the accomplish- 
ment of this end. 

The educational journals should be po- 
tent factors in urging the claim of the rural 
schools for the best teachers the State can 
provide. They should emphasize the value 
of the environment of rural life in the de- 
velopment of industrious, frugal, econom- 
ical and loyal Christian citizenship. There 
is no danger to our body politic in securing 
the best conditions possible for the rural 
school. He who entertains any fear at this 
point looks through colored glasses. 





ESSENTIALS OF. EDUCATION. 


PRES. BENJAMIN A. ANDREWS. 








In more recent times we have come to 
exalt character above mere information 
and learning. I believe we ought to do so, 
and that education is good in proportion as 
it exalts character. Character is the first 
thing. If any young person go to school 
and reach ever so great attainments, and 
learn any amount of Latin, Greek, Arith- 
metic, and everything else that is taught in 
school, if that person is not at the end 
purer and larger-hearted and destined to be 
a better man or woman in the family and 
in society, then that education passes for 
exceedingly little. 

Next after character I would place cul- 
ture, the ability to comprehend beauty in 
nature, life and art, and the power to de- 
light in it. After culture I would place 
information, the most valuable character- 
istic of which is accuracy. Many people 
get a great deal of information but very 
little accurate information, and there is all 
the difference. The main part of a good 
education is accuracy. 

Pupils frequently get their first ideas of 
accuracy by doing material things. I find 
many a boy who would undertake Greek 
and Latin and, maybe, a little Choctaw, who 
has not gotten the first notion of accuracy. 
In our university we put him in the work- 
shop for two terms, and let the work in 
there count towards his degree. Many a 
boy shambles along through the freshman 
year until he comes to the electives and goes 
into the workshop. Here he learns he must 
work. If he does not do it right, he must 
do it all over again. He must learn to 
sharpen his tools. Sometimes this takes 
him two days, but it must be done, and he 
must do it. He comes to use a plane, and 
has to make a straight edge five feet long. 
It cannot be nearly a straight edge, but it 
must be exactly a straight edge. He has 
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to learn to squint over it to see if it is 
straight, and, if there is the slightest de- 
fection, he must do it over. I have known 
many a young man to get his first ideas of 
accuracy -and artistic taste, perfection and 
delight, in this workshop. When they come 
back to their books, to abstract ideas and 
thoughts, they begin to spell better, to com- 
pose well, to make better paragraphs and 
sentences, to have taste and accuracy. 

God has more ways than one of develop- 
ing the human intelligence. Formerly 
people thought God was limited to one way. 
If a man did not succeed in the usual way, 
they sent him to intellectual hell. But God 
does not do that. He has infinite resources. 

The information given should be orderly 
and regular. It is important that one 
should know facts, but more important that 
they should be known orderly and in their 
proper connections. And this is the great 
advantage of the schools. Few facts or 
none are taught at any school which might 
not be had by reading. But there is a dif- 
ference between the discipline of the schools 
and intellectual browsing. In this lack of 
order and proportion of knowledge lies the 
weakness of most self-made men. A great 
many men prominent in the economic and 
intellectual world have been self-made men. 
Their minds have been of the first class. 
But they have lacked this orderliness cf 
school education, and all their work has 
shown it. When I find young people talk- 
ing about picking up an education, from 
newspapers, magazines, the libraries, lec- 
tures and the sermons of great preachers, 
I always beg them not to delude themselves 
into the idea that they can become, in any 
proper sense, truly educated, unless they 
can go to school for a little while at least. 

First of all, then, gain character, then 
culture, then information, with accuracy. 
But let this information be ordered in- 
formation, such as the school gives, and not 
merely general information, jumbled infor- 
mation, information shoveled together in 
great heaps, as men shovel together corn or 
wheat. 


—— 


BOY HERO WAS SPANKED. 


HEN little Walter Stahl, aged 12 
years, of Waverly, who had just 
played the part of a hero and saved the life 
of his playmate, William Engle, aged 11 
years, dragged his weary little limbs into 
his home and cuddled up close to a heater 
to dry out his half-frozen clothes he was 
promptly caught by the ear by his mother, 
laid across her knee, and soundly spanked. 
Little Walter did not consider that much 
of a reward for a hero, but he admitted to- 
day that he did not mind the spanking 





much, because he was so cold that he was in 
a humor to appreciate almost anything that 
had a tendency to warm him up. 

“ And when ma found out how I came to 
be soaking wet she was so sorry she had 
spanked me that she sat right down and 
had a cry over it, and then hugged me and 
called me a hero,” said little Walter with a 
grin. “So I did not mind it.” 

It was while playing hockey on Venable 
Park Lake, Baltimore, that young Engle 
broke through the ice. He says: “ There 
were some big fellers on the pond, but none 
of them came to me. Walter came after 
me—he was game all right—and pulled me 
out.” 

Walter modestly admitted that he had 
played the part of a hero but said he had 
done no more than any other fellow would 
have done. 

“I wouldn’t let him drown without try- 
ing to save him,” said he. 


TEACHER AND PARENT. 


HE lot of the district school teacher, 
like that of the policeman, is often far 
from happy. The modern theory of 
“moral suasion” has supplanted the black 
strap and the birch rod, and whereas Icha- 
bod Crane formerly laid about him with 
impunity and terrorized juvenile insur- 
gency with the mere prospect of flagella- 
tion, he is now compelled by school boards 
and public opinion to spare the rod and still 
effect educational miracles of sweetness and 
light, even with cross-grained unruly chil- 
dren. 

The case of the teacher at a crossroads 
school not far from the Susquehanna sug- 
gests the pointed moral of Kipling’s couplet 
about the beasts of the jungle: 


“Oppress not the cubs of the stranger, 
but hail them as sister and brother; 
For though they be little and fubsy, it 
maybe the bear is their mother.” 


Mr. Musser, the pedagogue in question, 
had the temerity to castigate one of his 
pupils for some misdemeanor. The father 
of the lad seized a gun, rushed into the 
schoolroom blaspheming, and declared that 
he would kill the teacher. The vitupera- 
tive parent was held in $600 bail for the 
threatened assassination: then the excite- 
ment simmered down, and it ended in the 
comparatively trivial penalty of $15 for us- 
ing loud and lurid profanity in the pres- 
ence of the children. 

The teacher who is at odds with the par- 
ents of the children he strives to teach can 
hardly hope to get results that are worth 
while; and parents who foment the insur- 
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rectionary spirit of the child at school are 
undoing the teacher’s work by assisting in 
the subversion of discipline. Next to the 
father and the mother, the teacher should 
be the best friend of childhood; and satis- 
factory results are only attainable when 
parent and teacher co-operate for the good 
of the child. 





RUSKIN ON EDUCATION. 


Take most pains with the best material. 
Many conscientious masters will plead for 
the exactly contrary iniquity, and say you 
should take the most pains with the dullest 
boys. But this is not so (only you must be 
very careful that you know which are the 
dull boys; for the cleverest often look very 
like them). Never waste pains on bad 
ground; let it remain rough, though prop- 
erly looked after and cared for: it will be 
of best service so; but spare no labor on the 
good or what has in it capacity of good. 

We must accept contentedly infinite dif- 
ference in the original nature and capacity, 
even at their purest. It is the first condi- 
tion of right education to make this mani- 
fest to all persons—most of all to the per- 
sons chiefly concerned. That other men 
should know their measure, is, indeed, de- 
sirable; but that they should know it them- 
selves, is wholly necessary. 

Ruskin asks if this knowledge of self is 
to be got by competitive examination. 
“Sternly, no! but under absolute prohi- 
bition of all violent and strained effort— 
most of all envious or anxious effort—in 
every exercise of body and mind; and by 
enforcing on every scholar’s heart, from 
the first to the last stage of his instruction, 
the irrevocable ordinance that his mental 
rank among men is fixed from the hour he 
was born—that by no temporary or violent 
effort can he train, though he may seriously 
injure the faculties he has; that by no man- 
ner of effort can be increase them; and that 
his best happiness is to consist in the ad- 
miration of powers by him for ever unat- 
tainable, and of arts, and deeds, by him 
for ever inimitable.” 

In “Time and Tide” Ruskin indicates 
what he considers to be the elements of 
general state education. He first empha- 
sizes that the body must be made as beau- 
tiful and perfect in its youth as it can be. 
Therefore, first teach the laws of health 
and exercise enjoined by them. “To this 
end, schools must be in fresh country, and 
amidst fresh air, and have great extents of 
land attached to them in permanent estate. 
Riding, running, all the honest, personal 
exercises of offence and defence, and 





music, should be the primal heads of this 
bodily education.” 

Next to these bodily accomplishments, the 
two great mental graces should be taught, 
Reverence and Compassion: not that these 
are in a literal sense to be “taught,” for 
they are innate in every well-born human 
creature, but they have to be developed 
exactly as the strength of the body must 
be, by deliberate and constant exercise. 
. .. To teach reverence rightly is to attach 
it to the right persons and things; first, by © 
setting over every youth masters whom 
they cannot but love and respect; next, by 
gathering for them, out of past history, 
whatever has been most worthy in human 
deeds and human passion, and leading them 
continually to dwell upon such instances, 
making this the principal element of emo- 
tional excitement to them; and, lastly, by 
letting them justly feel, as far as may be, 
the smallness of their own powers and 
knowledge, as compared with the attain- 
ments of others. 

Compassion, on the other hand, is to be 
taught chiefly by making it a point of 
honor, collaterally with courage, and in the 
same rank (as indeed the complement and 
evidence of courage), so that, in the code 
of unwritten school law, it shall be held as 
shameful to have done a cruel thing as a 
cowardly one. All infliction of pain on 
weaker creatures is to be stigmatized as 
unmanly crime; and every possible oppor- 
tunity taken to exercise youth in offices of 
some practical help, and to acquaint them 
with the realities of the distress which, in 
the joyfulness of entering into life, it is so 
difficult for those who have not seen home 
suffering to conceive. 


FILIPINO SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
DAVID P. BARROWS. 


c} the Filipinos it must be admitted that 

the great majority of those politically 
active advocate immediate independence. 
But practically all their party platforms de- 
mand an independence under American 
protection, not a complete independence. 
They do not wish to be left alone to face 
the dangers which would threaten their 
existence the moment America announced 
that she had no further interest in the 
Philippines and would not guarantee their 
permanence. In fact, what the Filipino 
asks for is that we surrender to him all au- 
thority in the islands but continue to as- 
sume the responsibility for him before the 
world. This is an impossible demand. As 
long as America stands committed to spend 
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her blood and treasure for Philippine needs, 
so long must we keep the ultimate authority 
in the islands in hands of our own choos- 
ing, and Filipinos must accept this issue as 
reasonable and just. There is no other 
possible basis for our aid, and it is wrong 
to encourage the Filipinos to think that 
Congress will ever sanction any other posi- 
tion. There is only one kind of inde- 
pendence to be considered by them or by 
ourselves, and that is a complete inde- 
pendence, which relieves us of every re- 
sponsibility, which would never contemplate 
our further intervention. But in the possi- 
bility of just severance of America from 
the Philippines lies the greatest menace to 
the hopes of the archipelago. Those Fili- 
pino politicians most insistent for immedi- 
ate separation know that the masses of the 
people are wholly unable as yet to partici- 
pate in the work of government. They 
admit that if America surrenders her trust 
she must surrender it to a small privileged 
class, not to a nation. They know—every 
American who has ticveled at all through 
the archipelago knows—tnat the prospects 
of a free society, the working of repre- 
sentative institutions, every hope of the 
masses, would be sacrificed by such a sur- 
render.—Southern Workman. 


THE CIRCUIT RIDER’S ESTATE. 





Mrs. Corra Harris, author of “The Cir- 
cuit Rider’s Wife,” has filed with W. F. 
Hunt, Clerk of the County Court, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., an inventory of her late hus- 
band’s estate that is probably unique in 
Court records. Her husband, the Rev. 
Lundy H. Harris, who was commonly sup- 
posed to be the real “Circuit Rider” of 
the story, died at Pine Lodge, near Carters- 
ville, Ga. The County Court Clerk asked 
for an inventory of his estate, and Mrs. 
Harris has written a letter stating that the 
major part of it was “invested in heavenly 
securities, the value of which have been 
variously declared in this world and highly 
taxed by the various churches, but never 
realized.” She writes to Mr. Hunt: 

“JT have your card stating that if I do 
not furnish an inventory of the estate of 
Lundy H. Harris, of which I was appointed 
administratrix, ‘within ten days from the 
receipt of this notice you will proceed as 
the law directs.’ 

“T did not know that it was my duty to 
furnish such an inventory, and now that 
you demand it I do not know how to do it. 
If the one I send you is not in proper 
form to be recorded on your books, I en- 
close postage, and request you to let me 
know wherein I have failed. It is not with 





the intention of showing an egregious 
sentimentality that I say I find it impossible 
to give you a complete and satisfactory in- 
ventory of the estate of Lundy H. Harris. 
The part that I give is so small that it is 
insignificant and misleading. At the time 
of his death he had $2.35 in his purse, $116 
in the Union Bank and Trust Company, of 
this city (Nashville), about four hundred 
books and the coffin in which he was buried, 
which cost about $85. 

“The major part of his estate was in- 
vested in heavenly securities, the values of 
which have been variously declared in this 
world, and highly taxed by the various 
churches, but never realized. He invested 
every year not less (usually more) than 
$1,200 in charity, so secretly, so inoffen- 
sively and so honestly that he was never 
suspected of being a philanthropist, and 
never praised for his generosity. He pen- 
sioned an old outcast woman in Barron 
county and an old soldier in Nashville. He 
sent two little negro boys to school, and 
supported for three years a family of five 
who could not support themselves. 

“He contributed anonymously to every 
charity in Nashville; every old maid inter- 
ested in a ‘benevolent object’ received his 
aid; every child he knew exacted and re- 
ceived penny tolls from his tenderness. He 
supported the heart of every man who 
confided in him with encouragement and 
affection. He literally did forgive his ene- 
mies, and suffered martyrdom on September 
18, 1910, after enduring three years of 
persecution without complaint. He was 
ever recognized as one of the largest bond- 
holders in heaven. 

“You can see how large his estate was 
and how difficult it would be to compute 
its value so as to furnish you the inventory 
you require for record on your books. I 
have given you faithfully such items as 
have come within my knowledge.” 


PRISON READING. 


SPECIAL committee, at the request 

of Home Secretary Winston Church- 
ill, has been making a study of the favor- 
ite literature of English prisoners. In each 
cell, as part of the “furniture,” is to be 
found the Bible, a prayer book and a 
hymnal. In the convict prisons each man 
is allowed two books a week from the 
library. In the local prisons for the first 
four weeks of his sentence a prisoner is not 
allowed books. After the expiration of 
this period he may have one book a week, 
and at the end of eight weeks he is per- 
mitted to have two books if he has behaved 
himself. 
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It seems that one of the favorite prison 
novels—as might have been expected—is 
Charles Reade’s “Never Too Late to 
Mend.” Many of the convicts find Scott, 
Dickens and Thackeray heavy reading; but, 
on the other hand, at Maidstone there are 
confined some professional men who eschew 
the novels, and eagerly devour Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Spencer, Mill, Burke, Gibbon, 
Froude, Freeman and Macaulay. In spite 
of the fact that many prisoners are not “ up 
to” the intelligent perusal of “ David Cop- 
perfield” or “Pickwick,” in forty-six 
prisons Dickens is one of the favorite 
authors. Mrs. Henry Wood heads the list 
as a preferred writer in fifty-eight institu- 
tions; Henty and H. Rider Haggard are 
tied for third place, being the choice of 
twenty prisons. Others are Sir Walter 
Scott, 19; Wilkie Collins, 17; Captain 
Marryat, 13; Alexandre Dumas, 12; Silas 
Hocking, 11; Miss Bradden, 9; Charles 
Reade, 9; Lord Lytton, 8; Clark Russell, 8. 

The committee make their researches the 
basis of a recommendation that the prison 
authorities shall provide plenty of histories, 
biographies and books of travel, together 
with works on philosophy and _ political 
history. They recommend novels of a 
healthy, breezy, “outdoor” sort—in par- 
ticular the writings of Marryat, Cooper, 
Besant, Haggard, Henry, Mayne Reid, 
Verne and Ballantyne, bearing in mind 
especially the needs of juvenile offenders. 
For women they would allow bound vol- 
umes of magazines to be freely circulated 
among those who could scarcely be induced 
to take an interest in more formidable 
literature. Magazine stories that depict 
alluringly the career of the gentleman 
burglar of the “ Raffles” type, or describe 
the skilful evasion of the detective by the 
cunning bank wrecker, cannot hope to pass 
the censorship of the jail chaplain here- 
after. Instead, for the male prisoners, 
articles of a “technical and educational 
kind,” Twentieth Century, the Saturday Re- 
view, the Spectator and T. P.’s Weekly are 
recommended. The daily newspaper is 
barred—it is considered too fruitful of sug- 
gestion, even in its plain, bare, matter-of- 
fact news statements. 

The question of suitable literature for 
prisoners is a serious problem. Most cer- 
tainly the minds of those whose misfortune 
it is to find themselves behind the bars are 
strongly influenced by what they read. A 
good book, like a good play, is an inspira- 
tion to right thinking and consequent right 
living, whereas the other sort of literature 
or drama proves especially demoralizing to 
those who have in most instances been the 
victims of evil influences and a pernicious 
social environment. 
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THE FELLOW WHO IS DOWN 
AND OUT. 





BY A. E. WINSHIP, 
Editor of the Journal of Education. 





“ Anp he took him by the right hand, and 
lifted him up; and immediately his feet and 
ankle-bones received strength.” 

It is nearly two thousand years since a 
famous leader of men, out for a morning 
walk, saw a charter member of the Down 
and Out Club in his path. 

Though he was a noted debater and pro- 
found philosopher, he wasted no time in 
argument or on philosophy, but impulsively 
stooped, and took him by the right hand; 
and immediately the down-and-out fellow 
began walking and leaping and shouting for 
joy. 

This was so unusual that -it has been told 
in all civilized lands for nearly two thou- 
sand years. But that was not a circum- 
stance to what Ben Peterson and Bert Hall 
are doing in Muskegon and Milwaukee, and 
their deeds are not chronicled even in their 
own cities. 

A year ago Ben Peterson was assistant 
chief of police of Muskegon. He was alto- 
gether an exceptional policeman. The boys 
were in love with him, notably the mis- 
chievous and malicious boys. 

J. M. Frost, superintendent of schools, 
had been having all sorts of trouble over 
the truancy problem, when an opportunity 
came to secure a new truancy officer. He 
proposed Ben Peterson, assistant to the 
chief of police. The board protested that it 
could not afford to pay him the needed 
salary. 

“What? Not pay as much to prevent 
criminals as to catch them? ” said the super- 
intendent; and that settled it. Ben came. 

The first case referred to him was a 
group of four boys, near the end of the 
compulsory school age. Jim was the leader 
of the bunch. “A bad one,” the teacher 
said. “A desperado,” said another. The 
mother begged Ben not to say anything to 
Jim, for he would run away from ‘home 
and be a thoroughly bad boy if he was sent 
back to school. 

Ben said: “ When he comes home tell him 
there is a gentleman in the other room who 
would like to see him.” 

“How did the fish bite?” was Ben’s 
salutation when Jim came in. Jim soon 
said he would go back to school, and would 
never play “hooky” again, and Ben pro- 
— to go a-fishing with him some Satur- 

ay. 

When Ben was at supper, he was called 
to the door by Jim and his three pals, who 
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came to say that they were all coming back 
to school, and would never play “hooky,” 
and would all go fishing with him and Jim. 

Five months passed since Ben entered 
upon his work, and there were 127 boys 
quietly, happily at work in school who but 
for his methods and personality would have 
been a rebellious set. All sorts of arts and 
devices have been necessary. 

“Tuggy ” was the leader of the toughest 
gang in the city. Nearly every night they 
would go to one of the schools, and with 
chalk write most vulgar things on the door, 
and draw obscene things. The janitor had 
to go down in the early morning before 
people passed by, and wash it off. There 
was no doubt as to the gang involved, but 
they were too alert to be caught. 

Ben went to Tuggy’s school, and called 
him out. “Have you ever thought you 
would like to be a policeman sometime? ” 

“Bet your life. It’s just what I want 
to do.” 

“ Would you like to begin as my assistant, 
and report to me regularly?” 

“Just what I’d like best of anything in 
the world.” 

And then Ben assigned him to catch the 
gang of good-for-nothings who were defil- 
ing the property. There was never any- 
body to be caught after that. 

Hallowe’en came soon after, and Ben as- 
signed Tuggy to find some boys to assist 
him and watch the property in that section; 
and for the first time there was no property 
damaged. 

Heretofore the truant officer has had to 
issue threat notices to from ten to fifty par- 
ents a week on account of their truant chil- 
dren. In seventeen weeks Ben has issued 
but one. 

Bert Hall began the helping-hand work 
in Milwaukee the first day of June, 1909. 
He soon enlisted four hundred prominent 
men, who contributed to the work and 
agreed to wear a helping-hand button, 
which indicated that they were ready to be 
responsible for getting a job for at least one 
boy who is down and out, for keeping track 
of him in all ways, and for making a man 
of him by personal attention. In six 
months Bert Hall and his noble four hun- 
dred had got hold of more than seven hun- 
dred of the down-and-out young fellows; 
and on December 1, six months from the 
start, the combined wages of the seven 
hundred was at the rate of $180,000 a year; 
and practically not one of them would have 
been earning a cent, and many of them 
would have been up to mischief. 

A boy in a large retail store stole a total 
of $12.50. Bert Hall was notified, and 
went at once to the store. Soon after he 
entered the office, where the head of the 
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department had the bad lad, the proprietor 
was sent for; and, as he saw Bert Hall, he 
smiled, for he was wearing one of Bert 
Hall’s buttons. 

“All right, Bert,” said the proprietor, 
“T’ll make this my case.” 

Instantly the defiant boy changed as by 
magic. He realized that he had a personal 
friend in the head of the house. 

“Let me pay it back, one dollar a week,” 
said the lad, “and I’ll make good. You 
see if I don’t.” Life was a very different 
thing to him, and no less to the proprietor, 
from that moment. ° 

“ And he took him by the right hand, and 
lifted him up; and immediately” he “ re- 
ceived strength.” 


The above article appeared in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor World, and immediately so 
many letters of inquiry began to flood Supt. 
Joseph M. Frost of Muskegon that he has 
had to prepare a circular letter to send to 
all inquirers. The letter is such a noble 
endorsement of the work of which I wrote 
that it is here given entire. 


WHAT SUPERINTENDENT FROST SAYS. 


I have no printed matter in regard to the 
work of Mr. Peterson. The fact is, a book 
could be written on what he has done in a 
single year, but as yet we have made no 
effort along this line. I believe he is con- 
sidered by the teachers and the school 
authorities to be one of the most valuable 
acquisitions the system has ever had. He 
is a man of wonderful personality. I pre- 
sume the fact that he was a detective in the 
police department of this city for several 
years has much to do with his success in 
handling boys. He knows all the boys and 
the girls in the city who are inclined to be 
wayward. He calls them by name when 
they come into his office, shows a personal 
interest in them, and impresses upon them 
the fact that he is their friend and has 
only their best interests at heart, that he is 
working hard for them, and that they must 
of necessity help him and not go back on 
him, and that at all times they must play 
fair. He knows how to talk with them so 
as to gain their confidence, and as he always 
gives them a square deal, he has a powerful 
influence over them, and in most cases gets 
them to stand by their agreements with 
him. If he has a boy that is inclined to be 
a truant, he makes it a point every morning 
to call up his teacher, and if the boy is not 
in school, to hunt him up immediately. I 
believe Mr. Peterson’s perseverance in fol- 
lowing up each case is a thing that helps 
him greatly in his work. I am pleased to 
report that we have scarcely any cases of 
truancy at the present time, and that this 
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condition of affairs has been brought about 
without making a single arrest. 

Mr. Peterson has aided materially in 
bringing the home into closer relation with 
the school. When a parent is angry with 
a teacher because he feels that his child has 
been mistreated, Mr. Peterson calls on him 
and shows him the necessity of co-opera- 
tion with the teacher. He also acts as an 
employment agency to aid boys and girls 
in securing work. He has particularly in- 
terested a large number of people in em- 
ploying boys and girls outside of school 
hours and on Saturdays. (I have known 
cases where boys make as much as $3 a 
week working after school hours.) Be- 
sides, he visits the factories and insists that 
no child be employed without the permit re- 
quired by law. I might say right here that 
no permits in any case are issued for work 
without his recommendation. Then, too, 
he delivers all the cards of the medical in- 
spectors that request the parents to consult 
a physician in regard to their children, so 
that he can explain the matter properly to 
them. (This work will be done later by 
the school nurse.) Further, he has made a 
strong point of providing children with 
clothing. If he finds a child poorly clad, 
he immediately invites him to his office, and 
then, after seeing to it that the child is given 
a bath, sends him with a written request to 
the bureau of social service, where he is 
fitted out with clothing, thus removing one 
of the most serious obstacles that prevents 
his attendance at school. Mr. Peterson, 
likewise, has an arrangement with the city 
poor master to purchase shoes for any child 
who is in need of them and ,cannot be sup- 
plied by the social service bureau. 

He visits pool rooms and bowling alleys, 
and sees that no minors are allowed in 
these places. Whenever a boy is found in 
possession of tobacco, Mr. Peterson imme- 
diately takes the boy with him to the mer- 
chant from whom the weed was purchased, 
and gives him fair warning that a repeti- 
tion of the offence will be prosecuted to 
the full extent of the law. He aids the 
police department, the sheriff, and, in fact, 
all the agencies of the city that come in 
contact with the child. Frequently men 
call up here and tell me that the boys are 
stealing fruit or committing some mis- 
demeanor, and want me to refer the matter 
to Mr. Peterson. I tell them that that is a 
case that should be referred to the police 
department. The police department! We 
want Ben; he is the only one in this city 
who knows how to handle boys,” is the 
usual reply. Frequent requests come to the 
office to have Mr. Peterson sent to the 
home, as the parent says: “ He knows better 
how to talk to my child than I do.” No 





hour of the day or night is ever inconven- 
ient for him to answer an appeal which 
concerns a boy or a girl. 

Mr. Peterson’s great human interest, his 
courtesy, his large heart, his courage, and 
his desire to help every family makes it 
easy for him to insist that the children shall 
receive the education to which they are 
legally entitled. No parent feels that an 
attempt is made to take advantage of them. 
We therefore have the co-operation of the 
parents instead of their opposition in en- 
forcing the compulsory education law. 





PUBLIC EDUCATION IN A DEMOC- 
RACY. 





BY GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER. 





HAT is it worth? What is its scope? 
Can we afford it? Everyone who 
believes in democracy is by virtue of that 
belief committed to the cause of public edu- 
cation. Nowadays we seldom meet the 
non-believer. Whenever the question of 
the value or significance of education in a 
democracy is raised, I am reminded of 
Booker T. Washington’s story of his own 
boyhood experiences. He says that as a 
boy he was a great fighter, and that he 
usually came out on top. As he grew 
older, however, he quit fighting because he 
learned that when he had the other boy 
down in the gutter, he had also to be there 
with him. The story typifies the situation 
in a democracy. Those who are in posi- 
tions of authority may, for a time at least, 
deny opportunity to those who are less 
fortunate; but the result is inevitable. 
Those who are held down are closer to us 
in the control of our democracy than was 
the boy in the gutter to the bigger boy who 
was holding him there. All the dirt of the 
gutter, in the shape of ignorance and vice, 
in physical and moral degeneracy, is present 
with us and determines the kind of society 
in which each one of us must live. In edu- 
cation we rest our hope to raise the level 
of the social whole. Who then can ask, 
what is education worth? 

But we may inquire what kind of educa- 
tion will have the power to uplift and re- 
generate us as a people? Or, What should 
be the scope of public education in a de- 
mocracy? The only education which can 
ever be considered satisfactory for our so- 
ciety is that education which provides for 
the development of men and women who 
are physically sound, intellectually keen, 
morally clean, vocationally efficient, and 
wise in their choice of those pleasures 
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which are to occupy their leisure time. Let 
us examine each phase of this program. 

Public education should provide for the 
development of men and women who are 
physically sound. We have come to real- 
ize, especially in our cities, that the school 
may not neglect the physical welfare of 
children. The demand that schools be 
properly lighted, heated, and ventilated has 
been met in some measure. Now few 
cities, on the other hand, make any proper 
provision for playgrounds! Most of us 
will admit the justice of the charge implied 
in the phrase used by the National Play- 
ground Association, “More playgrounds 
and fewer arrests.” Medical inspection 
has made us acquainted with the necessity 
for more careful supervision of the child’s 
health, even though it has not yet accom- 
plished all that we had hoped in the way 
of alleviating the conditions discovered. A 
society which maintains a system of schools 
in one of our large cities has established 
compulsory dental clinics. We may well 
inquire whether we may claim to have done 
our duty until we see to it that each child 
is in such physical condition as to make 
possible the maximum of attainment in 
school work. Baths, school nurses, com- 
pulsory inspection and treatment of physical 
defects, all seem to be justified by our claim 
that children should have equal opportunity. 
Country schools for city children, open air 
schools for children in the incipient stages 
of tuberculosis, special provision for crip- 
ples, for the blind, for the deaf and dumb 
must be included in our program of phys- 
ical welfare. 

Public education should provide for the 
education of men and women who are intel- 
lectually keen. There can be nothing more 
important in a democracy than that chil- 
dren learn to think straight. The desire to 
know the truth, and some acquaintance 
with the methods whereby truth is ascer- 
tained are found in a society whose welfare 
is dependent upon the wisdom of each indi- 
vidual composing it. It may be asked 
whether any such development is possible 
for all children. The answer is not in 
the same degree for each child, but 
to a much greater degree for all chil- 
dren than we have yet realized. We may 
not feel satisfied with the education which 
we are giving along the line commonly 
termed intellectual until we are willing to 
pay for the best teachers, for the most ade- 
quate equipment, and for the most careful 
organization of school work that can be 
had. In a democracy it is essential that 
the teachers be open-minded, scholarly, 
morally superior, if children are to have 
adequate instruction or significant example. 
Until we are willing to pay for the very 





highest type of man or woman and until 
we are willing to support that man or wo- 
mar. in such a way that his growth is as- 
sured, and until we invite and encourage 
kis participation in the social life of the 
community we cannot claim to have made 
proper provision for the intellectual de- 
velopment of our children. 

In the organization of our work every one 
realizes that we have too many children per 
teacher. We make too little distinction 
between different groups of children. The 
slow are discouraged because they cannot 
keep up with the brighter children. Those 
of unusual ability become drones because 
our organization does not stimulate them 
sufficiently. We need special classes for 
bright children in our school to-day just as 
much as we need special classes for de- 
fectives. If the accusation that democracy 
tends to mediocrity is at all true, it is be- 
cause we have had a tendency to neglect 
children of superior ability in our scheme 
of education. 

Public education should provide for the 
development of men and women who are 
morally clean. It is impossible to separate 
the moral life of the child from the 
other phases of his activity. The kind of 
teacher he has, the physical suroundings in 
which he finds himself, his intellectual ac- 
tivity, all are significant for his moral wel- 
fare. It is true that under proper school 
conditions more opportunity is provided for 
exercising one’s judgment in moral matters. 
The children who are taught by a great 
teacher, with proper provision for normal 
childish activity in play and in occupation, 
are the children who will develop greatest 
moral strength. 

Pablic education should provide for the 
development of men and women who are 
vocationally efficient. We have heard 
much recently of vocational education. 
We are beginning to realize in this country 
that in order to compete with the other 
countries of the world, we must give atten- 
tion to that type of education which will 
provide efficient workers in our industries. 
Some acquaintance with the industrial arts 
is fundamental for all children. It seems 
rationa] to expect that children beyond 
twelve years of age, that is beyond the 
sixth grade of our elementary school, 
should demand some work which will pre- 
pare them directly for their later life work, 
if they are to remain in the school. The 
course of study must be differentiated so 
as to take account of those who are going 
into the industries, as well as those who are 
to work in the professions. If the blind, 
the crippled, and the mentally defective are 
te be self-supporting, special provision must 
be made for their training. The great diffi- 
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culty in this field, as well as in others that 
have already been mentioned, is the lack 
of money wherewith to carry out the pro- 
gram upon which all are now agreed. 

In other words, to equip properly those 
who are to be prepared for efficient service 
in our democratic society, our schools must 
offer equal opportunity to all. Too often 
in the past this has been interpreted to 
mean the same opportunity for all children. 
Now, the same opportunity can never mean 
equality of opportunity. Children are un- 
equal by nature. They differ in ability, in 
capacity, in temperament, and in special 
aptitudes or bents. That education which 
takes account of these differences among 


‘individuals, and which makes proper pro- 


vision for each individual child to work up 
to its fullest capacity, and that only, is 
truly democratic. It is only when our edu- 
cation concerns itself with children who 
are to become workers in the mills, in the 
shops and in the various skilled trades, as 
well as in the professions, that we can claim 
to have given equal opportunity to all. 
There is that education which should be 
common to all, because all share a common 
responsibility in our society. On the other 
hand, the ability of each individual to take 
his proper place in our democracy will de- 
pend both upon this fundamental education 
which is common to all and upon that special 
training which will enable him to do some 
special kind of work. 

Public education must provide for the 
development of men and women who are 
wise in the choice of those pleasures which 
are to occupy their leisure time. Not less 
important than those phases of education 
already mentioned is that part of our work 
which deals with avocation. The use of 
leisure time is significant not only for the 
individual concerned but for the whole 
community. Our schools must do more to 
give children an abiding interest in the 
nobler pleasures of life. In order to do 
this type of work, superior teachers and 
more equipment are necessary... Let us 
hope that the time will come when a piano 
will be thought as essential as the diction- 
ary; when good pictures will be valued as 
highly as good text-books; when concerts, 
excursions to art galleries and museums 
and to the country may be thought of as 
equal in importance with drill on the multi- 
plication table or lessons in reading. 

We are all willing to subscribe to the 
program which has been sketched above so 
ong as we are not expected to contribute 
money in its support. The thing which we 
need to realize more fully than we ever 
have as yet, is the fact that this matter of 
education is not a matter of philanthropy. 
It is, as a matter of fact, the only way to 
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provide for an enduring and a developing 
democracy. We are willing to devote 
money for material betterment, and we are 
right in doing this. But the security of 
our investment in parks and buildings, in 
streets and sewers, in libraries and mu- 
seums, or in any other public improvement, 
is dependent upon the intelligence, the in- 
tegrity and the prosperity of the great mass 
of boys and girls whom we are to-day 
educating. ; 





GOOD MEMORY WORK. 
BY W. C. HEWITT. 


dees writer of this paper has instructed 

young people and their teachers for 
a quarter of a century, and this essay is a 
brief expression of the views that have 
grown out of this face to face contact with 
them in school and institute. That the dis- 
cussion may be practical, we shall discuss 
the subject in the following order: What 
should be memorized. How shall we go 
about it? The advantages. 

I.—At the outset we call attention to the 
fact that there is a distinction between com- 
mitable and readable selections. Some peo- 
ple conclude that if a piece is “ interesting,” 
or if children like it, it is fit to be memor- 
ized. Here lies a serious error which is 
the cause of children being taught a lot of 
stuff called “memory gems”—much of 
which is silly and will not outlast the 
period of the second reader. In books for 
memorizing I find given such selections as 
“The Raven,” “Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” “The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” 
and “Little Orphan Annie.” 

We are not saying that these are not 
worth reading—they are all interesting— 
but they are not good material for memory 
work. 

1. If a whole poem is chosen for memor- 
izing it should be short. In a long poem it 
is difficult to keep the thoughts together, 
and because it can so seldom be quoted in 
its entirety, it is forgotten. Gray’s “ Elegy” 
has been called a perfect piece of litera- 
ture, but it is too long to be committed in 
its entirety—the illuminating points are 
confined to a dozen brilliant stanzas. The 
message of the eighteenth Psalm is as 
precious as that of the first, the eighth or 
twenty-third—yet I have never found a 
person who could say the eighteenth, but 
I have known many who could and did use 
the three others in every-day conversation. 
An ideal length for a complete poem is 
found in such as “Abou Ben Adhem,” 
“The Nightingale and the Glow-worm,” 
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“Crossing the Bar,” or Burroughs’ “ My 
Own Shall Come to Me.” 

2. If the poem is a long one only-so 
much of it should be memorized as con- 
tains the illuminating point of the selection. 
This “illuminating point” is always a 
noble thought, nobly expressed. With re- 
spect to the extent of its application to 
life, this illuminating point may be desig- 
nated as the “general, or universal ele- 
ment,” because it is a truth that applies to 
every class and condition of men, and so 
finds an interpreter in high and low alike; 
with respect to its importance it may be 
called the soul of the poem. Many poems 
contain more than one of these universal 
elements, and so it is that some poems 
have been full of help to the race of man- 
kind. The Proverbs and the sayings of 
Jesus Christ are full of these illuminated 
universal elements. Let us illustrate our 
meaning: Take O’Reilly’s “ Pilgrim Fath- 
ers;” the universal element is the fourteen 
lines beginning with “One righteous word 
for law—the common will.” In “ Marco 
Bozzaris ”—the last two stanzas. In Whit- 
tier’s “ Maud Muller” it is found in the 
last twelve lines. In Kings II, xx, it is con- 
densed in the eleventh verse. 

I once visited a grammar school where 
the whole class had read “ Snow-Bound,” 
and had committed to memory the first 
sixty-five lines, and not one of them could 
recite any of the beautiful passages begin- 
ning with the following lines: 

“ Henceforward listen as we will” 

“Our Uncle innocent of books” 

“Dear Aunt whose smile of cheer,” or 

“ But still I wait with ear and eye.” 

We do not seek to restrict individual 
choice in these matters, but surely he is in 
error who passes by Corinthians I, xiii, and 
commits to memory the first seventeen 
verses of Matthew i. 

3. Since life is many-sided the memory 
selections should be chosen to meet the 
needs of the many-sided child. I once 
knew an intermediate teacher, who under 
the influence of the nature study idea, 
taught only “nature” poems. No wonder 
the pupils perished from soul starvation. 

a. First of all, we are children of God, 
and so I put first those selections that feed 
and freshen the soul for daily life and 
need. Good illustrations of this class of 
selections are: Psalm xxiii; Marvel’s 
Paraphrase of Psalm xix; “Abou Ben 
Adhem;” Lowell’s “ Yusseuf;” a part of 
“The Chambered Nautilus;” Cowper’s 
“ Providence; ” and Tennyson’s “ Crossing 
the Bar.” 

b. We are sons of God, but citizens of 
the Republic; so every child should know 
a few of the national hymns and poems. 
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These fit him to think of his country nobly, 
to live honorably, and to serve her val- 
iantly. Illustrations: “ America;” the first 
fourteen lines of “ The Declaration of In- 
dependence;” Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress; the colors and meaning of the. flag 
in Butterworth’s “ White Bordered Flag; ” 
Wilder’s “Stand by the Flag;” Scott’s 
“ Breathes there a Man,” and the conclud- 
ing lines of Longfellow’s “ Building of the 

ip.” . 

c. The mind loves to contemplate ideal 
types of character, and so children should 
memorize selections that set forth nobly 
ideals of manhood and womanhood. Such 
selections as the following have proved 
very efficient toward this end: Eccle- 
siastes xxxi: 10-31; Lee’s description of 
Washington; Burns’ Epitaph on himself; 
Goldsmith’s Village Preacher; and the par- 
able of the House on the Rock, Matt. vii. 

d. The child needs a philosophy of life. 
At best, with most of us life is very im- 
perfect, but without some noble conception 
of duty beyond us and above us, it is bound 
to be worse.’ Experience shows us that 
maxim-trained men have the advantage in 
life’s race. Such selections as the follow- 
ing are sure to leave their impress on char- 
acter: Lowell’s “ They are slaves who fear 
to speak for the fallen and the weak;” 
Mackay’s “Cleon Hath a Million Acres; ” 
Burns’ “For a’ That;” Longfellow’s 
“Builders;” and the parable of the Tal- 
ents, Matt. xxv. 

IIl.—Having determined what kinds of 
selections should be taught for memory 
work, let us now consider how we should 
go about it. 

1. Teachers should not ask children to 
learn selections which they themselves do 
not know. In the writer’s experience much 
of the failure to make memory-work in- 
spiring is that teachers do not move for- 
ward in front. It has been a very common 
experience to find teachers of the grades 
unable themselves to recite the amount they 
have required of their pupils. Where such 
a condition exists memory-work is sure to 
be a fizzle. 

2. Only a few lines should be given at a 
time. This will make the task easy and 
give the pupils a chance to think over the 
idea. If the teacher learns the selection 


with the class there will be little danger of 
assigning too much to be learned. 

3. After the selection has been learned 
and recited several times, it should be 
copied in a book, and preserved. Teachers 
who do not do this lose three-fourths of the 


value of the exercise. If selections are not 
written down they are only half memor- 
ized, and of course will pass from the men- 
ory very easily. 
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4. Memorized selections should be often 
reviewed. For a thing to get fixed per- 
manently in the mind it must be forgotten 
and relearned several times. Teachers of 
the higher grades often make no use of 
what the child has already learned, and so 
many a beautiful selection rises in clouds 
and sets in darkness. 

5. 1he whole of the universal element 
should be committed to memory. Scrappy, 
half-completed selections are an abomina- 
tion. Sometimes the literary strength is of 
almost as much importance as the thought 
itself, and to stop with work half done is 
a serious error. Sometimes it is nesessary 
to learn the whole poem so as not to lose 
the literary unity. I do not see how any 
one could teach less than the whole of such 
poems as “The Mountain and the Squir- 
rel;” “Barbara Fritchie;” “ Hohenlin- 
den; ” or “ The Old Clock on the Stairs.” 

6. A very effective way of keeping the 
words fresh in mind, and the structure of 
the literary unity intact, is for the teacher 
or some pupil to start in and read, say 
“ Snow-Bound;” and whenever a place is 
reached where the pupil can quote the 
thought, the reader is to stop and let the 
pupil finish the quotation. 

7. When a beautiful selection has been 
learned the question “What in this is 
beautiful, and why?” is often an excellent 
stimulus to thought. 

III.—The advantages of memory work 
are many. 

1. It keeps a noble thought fixed before 
the mind. Experience shows that the pupils 
who commit to memory very simple things 
do great things with them: they quote them 
to others, use them in writing, and in hours 
of silence or temptation, turn them over in 
their minds. If a thing is read but once or 
twice there is very little to think over—in- 
deed much reading destroys thinking, just 
as two pictures on the same negative blur 
each other. What is in the memory is in 
the mind, and is independent of book, 
teacher, or circumstance. 

2. The choice selection is apt to contain 
new words, and so there is a continual en- 
largement of the vocabulary. In making 
up the memory books it is an excellent plan 
to keep a page or two for new words, and 
then have stimulating spelling lessons and 
sentence exercises. Another is for the 
teacher to quote some peculiar word or 
phrase and let the pupil name the poem 
and give the quotation. During a six 
months’ experience with forty-five pupils 
in a ninth grade the average number of 
new words gained for each pupil under this 
plan was one hundred and five. Of course 
the list was not large, but it represented 
new ideas, and a genuine and enthusiastic 
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progression in word-study. I think I never 
saw such progress in spelling in any corre- 
sponding length of time. Incidentally, and 
with no special lesson from the teacher, 
this copying of selections and rewriting of 
them gave the class a knowledge of prac- 
tical punctuation that proved sufficient for 
all ordinary uses. 

3. The most important influence that I 
have ever noticed from the memory-train- 
ing is in the realm of what might be termed 
the child’s inner thinking. Andrew D. 
White, in his autobiography, refers to this 
influence when, in speaking of his teacher, 
Joseph Allen, he says: “I recall among the 
treasures of literature thus gained, extracts 
that have been precious to me ever since in 
many a weary and sleepless hour on land 
and sea.” 

When principal of a union city high 
school I sent out questions to about eighty 
of the citizens, asking among other things, 
what influence, if any, beautiful memorized 
thoughts had had upon their lives. The 
testimony was almost universal in attribut- 
ing a greater success in life to the noble 
selectidns committed to memory when they 
were children. What, perhaps, to me, was 
strangest of all, was that in nearly every 
case there was some reference to the beauty 
in which the thought was clothed. 

Thus all testimony and experience seem 
to unite in attributing great importance to 
the thoughts committed to memory in child- 
hood. Noble thoughts nobly expressed are 
surely the proper seeds for the soul of the 
child, for he will gather their fruit often in 
the advancing years. Shall we not say of 
all noble words of the great and good what 
was said of the Ancient Law: “ Bind them 
about thy neck, write them on the table of 
thine heart?” 
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." happened a few weeks ago that I found 

myself in my native town, in the 
vicinity of the house in which I was born, 
and, with a half hour to spare, I determined 


to visit the house of my birth. Fortu- 
nately, it had been unchanged; the gabled 
roofs were as of yore, and especially the 
one covering the shed on which I had spent 
so many care-free hours seemed to blink 
and wink a cordial welcome to me, and in- 
vite me again to share its shady but slant- 
ing hospitality; the fence built particularly 
to keep me as a youngster within a certain 
enclosure, was still there; so were the old 
cherry trees; so was the window of my 
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room, “that little window where the sun 
came peeping in at morn”; the window out 
of which I looked in terror one day during 
the Civil War, because, seeing a big tug 
coming up the river, I. fancied it was a 
rebel gunboat coming to capture us. 
Everything seemed very natural about the 
old house, and as the flood of precious 
memories rolled over me, and I instinctively 
lifted my hat, I noticed through my tear- 
filled eyes that the houses on the street had 
been numbered, and that mine was num- 
ber one. Everybody’s home is number one. 

There is in residence in the heart of the 
humblest home, a preciousness, a priority, 
and a supremacy, which makes it number 
one in our heart’s memory and affection, 


and the ground reason for this is the honor . 


which we accord to father and mother, and 
the dignity which we respect in parent- 
hood. 

You can define the characteristic and 
measure the altitude of any civilization by 
the dignity it accords to parenthood. No 
one can follow the slowly developing his- 
tory of the world, with its gradual evolu- 
tion of motherhood and fatherhood, without 
being impressed with the patent truth that 
the great struggle and purpose of nature 
from the beginning has been to build the 
home, and to make parenthood, not only 
the most blessed of all human experiences, 
but the most serviceable social contribution 
to the weal of any generation. When 
parenthood has been without significance, 
there’ raw savagery has ruled supreme. 
When parenthood has been lightly es- 
teemed, there, however, apparently noble 
civilization may have appeared, with com- 
fort for lackeys and luxuries of every sort 
for flunkys; there the heart has become 
either putrid or petrified, and in either case 
the civilization turned out to be a whited 
sepulcher filled with dead men’s bones. 
Where parenthood has been dignified, where 
its responsibility has been respected, its 
sacrifices courted, and its soul of mutual 
love honored and idealized, there it has 
been found to be the purveyor of earth’s 
noblest joys, sweetest satisfactions, and 
highest hopes; and through it has been 
afforded community and state, the blessed- 
ness of that purity in which men see God. 
The church and the state are rooted in the 
home. They will rise or fall as parent- 
hood becomes in public esteem an affair 
either of capture or convenience, or of 
companionship and consecration. 

There is no national concern of more 
vital importance to America to-day than 
the dignity of parenthood in relation to the 
original American stock, for as one has re- 
cently said, “ What sort of a society would 
that be, with childless homes and business- 





centered male and female bachelors at the 
top, and prolific immigrants at the bot- 
tom?” That the present civilization is un- 
favorable to the family ideal, and that the 
dignity of parenthood is lightly esteemed, 
is one of the obvious and lamentable facts 
of present day modern life. Social theories 
rise up to dispute the idealism of the 
family, and at best, make it an institution 
to be interpreted and manipulated in the 
interest of the State. Science looks very 
wise and very grave in the presence of the 
idealism of parenthood and never is more 
dismal and dreary than when attempting to 
regulate the family in numbers by the scant 
limitation of civic conditions, and certainly 
is never more disgusting and dirty than 
when promulgating information which de- 
stroys the sacredness of parenthood, de- 
bases the morals and not seldom cripples 
the lives of those who accept its sodden 
suggestions as a private highway to con- 
jugal happiness and peace. 

The courts putting asunder by the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands those whom 
God hath joined together are doing their 
full share toward the degradation of the 
dignity of parenthood. The real estate 
people who build houses for husbands and 
wives, but provide no room and have no 
hospitality for children, certainly are no 
insignificant contributors to a complicated 
situation, while the economic conditions, 
the high cost of living, the demand upon 
multitudes of women either to provide or 
supplement the family income, all these 
tend to cultivate an overdone principle of 
prudence which makes against the fuller 
recognition and the most loyal appreciation 
of the dignity of parenthood. The young 
people themselves, committed to the soft 
luxuries of ease and of pleasure, are not 
certain to interpret their marriage relation- 
ships in terms of the noblest ideals and 
sometimes foolishly regard the entrance 
upon parenthood as an unfortunate, not to 
say grievous, happening, and their escape 
from it as a bit of rare, and greatly to be 
prized, good fortune. The emancipation of 
women concerning which such insistent, if 
not altogether impressive, spectacles and 
utterances are being made just at present is 
not sure to be a real contribution to the 
ideals of parental dignity, especially if men 
begin to suspect that their inamoritas, by 
any possibility, may develop into Amazons. 
The wrongs which a debased idea of par- 
enthood create and perpetuate are so 
patently obvious, and as is perfectly proper, 
are being openly and mercilessly exposed, 
are still for the time being not unlikely to 
throw the black and eclipsing cloud across 
the golden glory of the luminary of ideal- 
ized parenthood, and thus it comes about 
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that if the dignity of parenthood is to be 
maintained there must be a new return, 
and a new espousal of its ideals in con- 
science and character, while matrimony 
must not simply by word of the service, 
but by the soul of the contracting parties, 
be entered into not “ unadvisedly, or lightly, 
but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, 
and in the fear of God.” 

Parenthood interpreted in its dignity and 
in the significance which Christianity at- 
taches to it, is, first of all, a discipline in 
character. John Fiske claims that his per- 
sonal contribution to the theory of evolu- 
tion is in interpreting the significance of 
the prolongation of infancy in a human 
being. In the animal kingdom many 
species are born full-armed; equipped at 
once with the power of defense and of 
self-provision; others receive these powers 
in days; a few in weeks, and then all rela- 
tion with parent ceases; the progeny is in- 
dependent; but with the human child, the 
early days are utter helplessness, and the 
weeks slip hurriedly by before the blue- 
eyed baby, by its laugh, suggests the first 
glimmering of recognition.. Long years 
elapse before the child, under most favor- 
able circumstances, can be independent of 
its parent. Now the object of this in na- 


ture is not only to detain the father from 
being a wanderer up and down the earth, 


to domesticate him and give him grit and 
grace to fight for, to feed and to protect 
his mate and child, but to give the mother 
those first lessons in love and joy which 
come from the dependence of the child and 
the necessity of care. Infancy thus is a 
beautiful discipline of parenthood. It 
solidifies character; it commands sacrifice; 
it contributes love. Many a young fellow 
has prolonged his boyhood into his married 
life, and has wakened to the sense of what 
a true man ought to be for the first time 
when he looked with a father’s pride into 
the blinking eyes of his own child,and many 
a young girl to whom life has been more 
or less of an afternoon tea, even after she 
has made her own home, has, for the first 
time, discerned the real significance of life’s 
nobility and worth as she has embraced the 
sacred sacrifices and the holy loves which 
have come to her with the new life God 
has given her. There is no truer word in 
the Bible than this, “A little child shall 
lead them,” and there is no more glorious 
discipline for a stalwart man, and for a 
gracious woman, than the discipline of 
parenthood. 

It is true that babies take money, but so 
do parties, theaters automobiles and social 
festivities. It is true that babies exchange 
pain for pleasure, anxiety for amusement; 
it is true that babies are great inconveni- 
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ences; they take time regularly, and espe- 
cially irregularly; they have a way of be- 
ing sick, when for your convenience they 
should be well, and well when, for your 
convenience, they might take the time to 
be sick. They determine for you whether 
you shall go to the seashore or the moun- 
tains, or stay at home; they add sometimes 
necessarily, and often unnecessarily, an 
extra servant in your home. They disturb 
your rest; sometimes they mortify your 
pride; they make unceasing demands upon 
your strength, your patience and your 
solicitude, but they are the most effective 
disciplinarians of royal character, and they 
ennoble manhood whenever a father in his 
rugged strength sacrifices his inclination 
for his baby in its appealing weakness or 
finds no hour of the day so sweet as that 
in which his baby holds out its begging 
arms for him and gives its sweetest smile 
and gentlest coo to him. They contribute 
unsuspected qualities of loveliness to the 
character of mother; qualities born in pain, 
in patience and in care, which transform 
many a hitherto meager spirit into a veri- 
table Madonna. There is no school of 
discipline like the school which idealizes 
parenthood, and no cause for gratitude to 
God for any gift of His is comparable to 
that of the gift of a little child to love, to 
cherish, and by whom to be drawn in affec- 
tion and loyalty to the summits of life. 
Verily the old Psalmist was right: “ Chil- 
dren are the heritage of the Lord; happy 
is he who hath his quiver full of them.” 
But if parenthood in its dignity is the 
purveyor of the most royal discipline in 
life, it is no less the almoner of its deep- 
est joy. It is only the flippant and the 
vulgar who toy with the flimsy question, 
“ How to be happy though married?” For 
those whose wedding is a losing and a find- 
ing of one’s soul, each in the other, know 
that the most lasting satisfaction and the 
holiest delights are in residence in those 
mutual aspirations which are captured and 
crowned only in parenthood. This precious 
truth is pathetically revealed when parent- 
hood has resolved itself into a tender but 
holy memory. 
How shall we describe the elixir of joy 
which fills to overflowing the cup of noble 
parenthood? Are there any castles in the 
air, whose minarets and towers sparkle in 
the sun, like those we build for our babies 
as they lie happy and contented in the 
cradle by our side? Are there any plans 
in all the universe half so-important on the 
one hand, or so sure to yield compound 
interest, as those we make for the future of 
our own little kinsmen? Is there anything 
quite so wonderful as the first tooth, or any 
day quite so important in the world’s his- 
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tory as when for the first time the baby 
finds its pink toe? Or was any oration in 
the world so thrilling and eloquent, though 
it be of Demosthenes himself, as that first 
word from baby lips? Is there any sense 
of dignity, any refined and elevated spirit 
of joyous self-control in the presence of 
which a parent tames and restrains his own 
wants to satisfy a baby’s need? Are jeal- 
ousy and envy ever so tightly handcuffed, 
or so securely dungeoned, as when a parent 
can see with content his friends, with their 
varied exhibits of material splendor, while 
to him is given the love of his child? Mrs. 
Lofty may have her carriage, and her 
dapple grays, her fine station, and her glit- 
tering jewels, but there’s many a little 
mother whose feminine envy is lost in the 
wild throb of her maternal joy. 

To lead a company of children forth into 
the great unknown, equipping them, 
through sacrifice and wisdom, and love, 
for the day’s journey; believing in them 
when they are hot-headed, clinging to them 
when they are self-willed, loving them more 
than ever when they are temporarily hol- 
low-hearted, fitting them out in time by 
giving them the vision and the passion of 
eternity, introducing them to discipleship in 
the Kingdom of God, surely there is noth- 
ing which can surpass this radiant privi- 
lege or undergird a royal soul with deeper, 
more abiding joy. Nor has parental joy 
spent itself when the nest is empty, be- 
cause the little ones have flown to their 
own. The evening of dignified parenthood 
is not without its sacred satisfactions. The 
glance over the long way is radiant with 
love, and the mutual confidence and re- 
pose of those lives which have been abso- 
lutely knit together in common spirit, pur- 
pose and achievement give a new glint to 
the meaning of those suggestive words, 
“ At eventide it shall be light.” No, there 
is no joy like the joy of dignified, idealized 
parenthood. Whether it be in the morning, 
or the afternoon, or the evening of its ex- 
perience, it has a touch of the permanent 
and the abiding with which none other joy 
competes. If the morning is expectant, 
and the noon laborious, the evening is tran- 
quil, reposeful and confident. 

Finally, the dignity of parenthood is the 
obligation we owe to the future. The busi- 
ness of humanity is to people the earth, to 
make ready to-day for a better to-morrow; 
to leave the world more advanced than we 
found it; to do something for, and to tell 
something to, the following generation. 
There is no gift to posterity like the strain 
of high and noble blood. Institutions and 
endowments are noble ways of sending the 
message of one’s sympathy and interest 
down the ages, but to provide that that 
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message shall tremble upon living lips and 
that interest be displayed by participating 
souls, is a far higher and more royal pre- 
rogative. America is at present taking 
great interest in her ancestry; we have all 
sorts of patriotic societies, and none among 
us are more proud than those who trace 
their ancestry back to the Mayflower, 
Plymouth Rock, or who can proudly claim 
to be sons and daughters of the Revolution. 
But is the ancestry the only important 
family pride? How about the posterity? 
Is the strain running out because of un- 
worthy ideals of parenthood? Because of 
a lack of the courage of sacrifice, or a 
growing fondness for the fleshpots of 
Egypt? To be true to our ancestry means, 
in high-souled dignity, to provide for our 
posterity. O, young American men and 
women, proud of your family, of your 
blood, of your ancestry, remember that to 
honor thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, means this: To 
bury, through a noble conception of the 
dignity of parenthood, your ancestry in 
your progeny, and by a lordly conception of 
the meaning of life to aspire, if God shall 
grant you this grace, to be worthy dis- 
ciples of its majestic dignities, and faithful 
stewards of its disciplining, engaging and 
joyful occupations. 

America is to be saved by the continued 
incarnation of her ideals in uplifted souls. 
Can you ask a finer distinction, a more 
joyful anticipation, a nobler destiny, than 
that those ideals should shine upon the 
world’s to-morrow, out of the souls of 
those descendants, “ bone of your bone and 
flesh of your flesh?” To be a parent, a 
real parent, is to be a priest, a patriot, a 
partner with God in the great and destined 
business of the future. 


SOCRATES. 
DR. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIs. 


E Re great linguist and missionary, Dr. 

Carey, stopped a poor old Indian 
woman in Benares, and in ten minutes told 
her that God was her Father and that she 
was dear to Him. Suddenly the solar 
spiritual look swept over her face, and she 
whispered: “I did not know who He was 
before, but all my life my heart has been 
bleeding for Him.” You see, she was ad- 
justed to God in advance. She never had 
the written book revelation, but she did 
have the organic, constitutional and fleshed 
Bible in her own heart and conscience. For 
no wounded soul hath ever been left with- 
out divine physician and medicine for heart 
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hurts. The fundamental Bible is common 
to the entire human race, though only one 
race has written out a description of the 
organic Bible, in the form of the law of 
Moses and prophecies of Malachi. 

But some men will say: “ How can there 
be a fleshed Bible?” So you challenge 
Paul to show a single Gentile who never 
heard of the Old Testament (there was no 
New Testament when Paul outlined his 
argument), or of Christ’s teachings, and 
had God’s law written on his mind and 
heart, and who got safely through this 
world and into the next. Well, since you 
ask for a man who represents the fleshed 
revelation and the organized religious 
faculty, to that man we will go. I will 
not take a Roman centurion, like Cornelius, 
who may have heard of Christ, and read 
the books of Moses. I will take a man 
who lived 450 years before Christ was 
born, and a thousand miles away, one who 
not only never saw, but did not so much 
as know that there was a Moses or a 
Malachi. This man’s name was Socrates. 
God dealt with him at first hand, as He did 
once with Abraham, and later with Moses. 
(And remember that if you deny that God 
could deal with Socrates, you have also 
denied that He could deal with Abraham 
and Moses.) Now, God wrote upon Soc- 
rates’ mind and heart His laws, and spoke 


to Socrates by inspiration, and Socrates an- 


swered back by prayer. Nor is there one 
fundamental thing to a righteous life that 
Socrates did not find out. He was a 
sculptor. At 35 he threw down his tools 
and followed the inner light. He said that 
God, by a heavenly vision, had called him 
to be a religious teacher to the 14,000 men 
in Athens. So he became a home mis- 
sionary. He said that in answer to prayer, 
God, in a vision, had enjoined him to be- 
come a preacher of righteousness, and this 
duty “was enjoined by every influence by 
which any divine decree has ever enjoined 
anything to man to do.” He believed that 
men could find out about God all that was 
necessary, and said: “ Piety alone prepares 
the soul for the reception of divine secrets; 
and no others reach them but men who 
pray, adore and obey God.” 

No man ever had a clearer view of sin. 
He looked upon it as a colossal stupidity, 
for the glutton, the drunkard, the lying poli- 
tician and merchant, but essentially sin was 
ingratitude, and rebellion against God. He 
said, men who surrender themselves to evil 
“can come to God’s throne only by walk- 
ing up red-hot marble stair steps.” He un- 
derstood the basis of: righteousness. One 
day he asked a disciple this question: Is it 
not the friend who is loved one thing, and 
the youth who loves, another?” “Cer- 
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tainly.” Well, since those good men are 
one thing, and holiness is another, is holi- 
ness holy because good men love it, or do 
good men love it because it is holy?” And 
so Socrates showed men that eternal sun 
yonder in the sky, infinitely above and apart 
from all of us who dwell in the earth 
beneath. In every hour of doubt, Socrates 
prayed. Once troubled by the confusion of 
the great crowd in the city, he took young 
Phaedrus and Plato into the country, hav- 
ing found a plane tree beside the Ilyssus, 
all day long he crowded upon them the 
duty of surrendering themselves to God, to 
justice and truth. When evening came he 
made them drop upon their knees, and 
Socrates lifted up his voice and prayed 
after this fashion: “ Beloved God, and all 
ye other ones who here abide, grant me to 
be beautiful and true within. As thou hast 
made all things to be ordered by law with- 
out, make all things to be just for the soul! 
And, oh God, forbid that I should ever own 
a wedge of gold save such as an honest 
man may possess.” For thirty-five years 
Socrates went from house to house, and 
shop to shop, pricking bubbles, exposing 
shams, lifting the sheep’s garment from the 
shoulders of the wolf, recovering the prodi- 
gal from the mire. Finally he undertook 
a crusade against corruption and graft in 
connection with the politicians who were 
wasting the people’s money on a needless 
war. The Athenian gang determined to 
get rid of him, just as the “temple ring” in 
Jerusalem decided to get rid of Jesus. 

Five hundred Judges took their seats, all 
the citizens of Athens sat round about, and 
Socrates was indicted for destroying in 
youth faith in the marble gods, Zeus, Venus 
and Apollo. Then when he was condemned 
to die by poison, he stood in his place and 
smiled down upon his enemies. “The 
inner voice forbids my asking you to re- 
verse the sentence. When your generals at 
Delium assigned me my place in battle I 
faced the peril of death; and if when God 
has assigned me my duty, think you that 
through fear of death I will desert my post 
as a religious teacher?” In a fury of 
anger the judges voted the sentence of 
death. When one friend urged him to con- 
ciliate the judges by an humble confession 
or petition for mercy, he answered, “I 
know not whether death is an evil or good. 
I will not choose imprisonment, for I do 
not like it; I will not choose exile from my 
friends; therefore I choose death. For if 
death be removal from hence to another 
place, and if all the dead are there, what 
richer blessing than death, Oh, my judges? 
At what price would you not estimate an 
evening’s talk with Orpheus, Hesiod and 
Homer? For me to sojourn with these 
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heroes, like Ajax, who died from an injust 
sentence, as I am to die, would be most 
desirable.” 

In the night before the day of the poison- 
ing, a rich friend named Crito completed 
plans to release Socrates from the jail. 
Crito told Socrates he had everything ready 
to carry him off to Thessally, where he 
could die in peace, but the old man quietly 
argued the merchant down, and insisted 
that having been called of God to teach the 
citizens of Athens, he would not “run away 
from his duty in a disguise of coats and 
skins.” “Moreover,” he said, “the time of 
my death draws near, for in my dreams 
just now @ beautiful, majestic woman, 
clothed in white, seemed to stand by my 
side, and say: “Socrates, three days, and 
you will reach fertile Phthia. All these 
things boom in my ears like the swelling 
music of flutes, and make me deaf, dear 
Crito, to your arguments for flight.” At 
sunset they brought the cup of poison. 
Socrates prayed that his going might be 
happy and prosperous, and that he might 
find his dead and behold God in peace. 
Then looking steadily into the face of the 
jailer, he said: “Goodbye,” and drank the 
poison without trembling or change of 
color. But before he died he said: “ With 
respect to immortality, and a life beyond, 
we must build a raft out of the best of 
human arguments, and embark on the raft 
constructed by reason, and sail across the 
sea of death with all its storms, until the 
time when we can be carried more safely in 
a surer boat furnished by some coming 
divine teacher.” For seventy years he had 
been building the raft of reason. One day 
the old man standing upright on the raft, 
waved a signal to his few disciples and dis- 
appeared in the fog, and the black sea—I 
believe he met his Pilot face to face when 
he had crossed the bar. For God judges 
the Jew by the law and the prophets, and 
the Gentile by the inner law, written on 
the heart and conscience. 

Now we have the foundation for a fun- 
damental statement. God inwrought the 
religious faculty into the soul of Socrates. 
The Greek had only the inner revelation, 
the voice of conscience, as his prophet, the 
heavens that declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament that showeth His handiwork. 
Having one revelation, Socrates, with many 
blunderings and stumblings, sins and 
groans, with much penitence and prayer, 
struggled on. Moses and Malachi had the 
same religious faculty and fleshed revela- 
tion in themselves, but they wrote out for 
their friends a verbal’ Bible, an intellectual 
photograph of the life of God in their souls, 
and justified the way of God to man. Both 
the lawgiver and the prophet oft sinned 





against the inner light and refused to obey 
the inner voice. But who is this that 
cometh out of Edom, with garments that 
are crimson with life blood, struggling 
against sin? This is the Man whose name 
is above every name; Christ had the reli- 
gious faculty that was as flawless and per- 
fect as the trembling of the needle to the 
pole. Electric wires across the continent 
sometimes go down in times of storm, but 
when Jesus dwelt in Palestine the lines 
were always open and inspiration was 
always streaming in from God, always ac- 
curately responded to in prayer and service. 
All others have marred and injured the re- 
ligious faculty, save Jesus. All others have 
breathed intermittent prayers and have 
gone from hot to cold, and speech to re- 
bellion; not Jesus. He broke the power of 
sin. He flung back every temptation as 
Gibraltar flings back seaweed. He stood 
firm as the mountains for righteousness and 
God; therefore His music is world music. 
His teachings are universal teachings. God 
broke up man into a million fragments to 
make men; again God swept the million 
fragments together in Jesus to make the 
Son of man once more. Behold, the Man 


‘of God on Calvary, stretching wide His 


arms against the darkening sky, to lift the 
soul up to His Father’s side. For in Him 
all the revolutions are united and carried 
up to supreme perfection, for the salvation 
of the world. 


Ce 


OUR GREAT STATE. 


be people of Pennsylvania have taken 

such just pride in the pre-eminence of 
their state with respect to its mineral 
products and its manufactures that they 
have overlooked the fact that it stands also 
in the front rank among its sister common- 
wealths by virtue of its agricultural de- 
velopments. We do not commonly speak 
of the population of the Keystone state as 
farming communities, yet when attention is 
directed to the matter, as, for instance, by 
the estimate just made that the present 
wheat crop of Pennsylvania will reach 
30,000,000 bushels, recognition is forced 
that the Pennsylvania farms and the Penn- 
sylvania farmers occupy a very high place 
in the national economy and wealth. 

This is not only because of the great 
volume of the output, but by reason also of 
its quality. The fact that the percentage 
of improved farming land in this state is 
greater than the average for the nation as 
a whole, and far greater than many of the 
states which boast a larger number of 
farms and greater acreage, is not without 
its significance. 
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Consider for a moment what a 30,000,000 
wheat crop in Pennsylvania means. It not 
only will add between thirty and forty mil- 
lions of dollars to the wealth of the farm- 
ers, but it indicates that our production of 
this grain is exceeded only by the five or 
six great wheat-growing states of the 
Northwest, which have specialized in this 
one grain crop. But add to this the strik- 
ing facts that we normally produce every 
year nearly twice the volume of corn, about 
an equal quantity of oats, and a hay crop 
amounting in value last year to $55,000,000 
—which was exceeded, and that but 
slightly, by one other state of the Union— 
and the importance of Pennsylvania’s agri- 
culture will begin to be appreciated. Or 
looked at in another way, Pennsylvania— 
the mining and manufacturing centre of the 
country—is exceeded by but two, or at most 
by three other states in the value and the 
magnitude of its dairy products, it stands 
among the first five states in the production 
of potatoes, it ranks seventh in the amount 
of tobacco which it grows, shares with New 
York an absolute pre-eminence as a grower 
of apples, and leads all the states, even 
California, in its annual crop of cherries. 

This state, moreover, is not usually 
thought of as a producer of lumber, yet its 
output last year, of a value of $21,110,000, 
was greater than that of any of the other 
states excepting three in the South and 
three in the North and Northwest known 
as distinctively “lumber states.” It is this 
richness of product and wise conservation 
of agricultural resources of every kind 
which accounts for the circumstances that 
in spite of its mining and other activities, 
Pennsylvania has invested more than one 
billion and fifty millions of dollars in its 
farms and their equipment, or something 
more than 5 per cent. of the entire farm 
wealth of the United States. And the 
further fact that Pennsylvania’s 224,248 
farms show a proportion of improved land 
amounting to 68.2 per cent. of the total, as 
against a percentage of 49.4 for the farm 
lands of the nation as a whole, is convinc- 
ing evidence of the high intelligence of the 
farmers of this state. 

This is what might be expected from the 
character of the people from whom the 
agricultural population was originally re- 
cruited, the Germans, the Scotch-Irish, and 
other thrifty and capable pioneers who 
came to the New World to seek an outlet 
for their abounding energy and enterprise. 
Pennsylvania’s agricultural statistics are 
impressive not only from the volume of 
products which they reveal, but from the 
values those products represent in com- 
parison with those of some other states, 
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and from the high yield per acre, the result 
of progressive methods. . : 

Two years ago the mineral products of 
Pennsylvania reached a total of $660,000,- 
000; the mines of the state yielded fully 
half of the coal produced in the United 
States, its cement mills made more than 
half of the country’s entire output, and its 
coke ovens made upwards of $53,500,000 of 
fuel for the iron mills and furnaces. The 


‘state’s iron ore deposits are still a factor to 


the extent of from 400,000 to 800,000 tons 
annually, and the pig iron furnaces on 
Pennsylvania soil made last year 40 per 
cent. of the country’s product of this basic 
material. These are stupendous facts 
which should deepen and confirm the pride 
which every Pennsylvanian feels in his 
state and make his faith in its destiny un- 
shakable. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


T was in 1611 that Robert Barker, the 
King’s printer, first published the most 
widely circulated of books, in his little shop 
“ At the Signe of the Tygre’s Head.” King 
James had summoned an ecclesiastical con- 
ference in 1604—the second year of his 
reign—at which Doctor Reynolds, Master 
of Corpus Christi College at Oxford, had 
suggested that an accurate and scholarly 
version of the Scriptures was sorely needed. 
Whereupon the sovereign appointed fifty- 
four learned and godly members of the 
faculties of the two great universities to do 
the work. They began in 1607, and their 
labors were concluded four years later. 

There are now known to be in existence 
some 300 copies of the first edition of this 
English Bible. At least three of these 
copies are in this country, two in the pos- 
session of public libraries in New York and 
one in Mr. Morgan’s private collection. 
The book is about ten by fifteen inches in 
size and weighs seventeen and one-half 
pounds. The original binding was full calf, 
the covers about half an inch thick, with the 
title in gilt on the back. 

The English Bible has had far more influ- 
ence than any other book in establishing 
the accepted phraseology of our language 
and determining the best usage. There are 
few men of letters of the first eminence 
who have not in some manner acknowledged 
their indebtedness to its pages, and even in 
the case of writers of no asserted religious 
convictions there is abundant intrinsic evi- 
dence of the subtle and indirect influence of 
the Bible upon their habitual modes of ex- 
pression. And this literary influence of the 
noble text is a matter quite apart from the 
spiritual inspiration to be derived from the 
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perusal of the pages. The few hundreds of 
copies printed in 1611 have almost incalcu- 
lably multiplied into the millions that are 
sent to every part of the world to-day by 
the great Bible societies, and the work of 
the little company of scholars of King 
James’s time has not merely translated a 
book, but gone far toward effecting the re- 
generation of human society. 


JOHN P. McCASKEY. 


eee New England Journal of Education 

has this pleasant article in its editorial 
columns, from the pen of its genial editor, 
Dr. A. E. Winship, who is personally more 
widely known to the educators of the 
United States and Canada than any other 
man in America. The “city principal” 
referred to is Prof. William McAndrew, 
principal of the Washington Irving High 
School, one of the leading principals and 
one of the most stimulating men in the 
schools of the metropolis. He says: 

A New York city principal wrote us re- 
cently: “I think John P. McCaskey has 
done more for boys than any man I have 
known. You have known him for many 
years, and I wish you would say the good 
things of him while he lives.” 

McCaskey! When did I know him first? 
Since 1886 I have known him well, earlier 
only incidentally. ‘Sixteen years ago when 
I was making a program for the American 
Institute of Instruction I went outside of 
New England for two men. One of these 
was McCaskey. Often have I spoken edi- 
torially of the noble work of the man. I 
doubt if any other man ever directed and 
inspired the memorizing of so much good 
literature by boys as has Dr. McCaskey, 
who was for fifty years a teacher, and most 
of the time principal of the Lancaster (Pa.) 
boys’ high school. 

Fifty years! Fifty years in one large 
boys’ school! Fifty years a warm-hearted 
friend of every boy in his school. Fifty 
years a leader and inspirer of boys! There 
is no language to express or suggest what 
this means. 

In Pennsylvania he has been of inesti- 
mable professional service, and has received 
professional honors of every kind. 

He has been the managing editor of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal since 1866, 
and I hold these volumes in such regard 
that I have gone to the expense of having 
them bound for my library. 

The crowning glory of his life, however, 
as the world will view it, is the fact that 
after fifty years with the boys of Lancaster 
he was elected mayor of the city for two 
years and re-elected for a second term, and 





made a wise and successful mayor. 

He was not retired at seventy years of 
age by sensitive public.reformers, but near 
the age of seventy was placed in this posi- 
tion of great trust and acquitted himself 
worthily. 

Personally, I could speak many words 
inspired by friendship and admiration, but 
fifty years’ service in the boys’ high school, 
a lifetime of activity and honor in state 
educational work, and an election and re- 
election as mayor at seventy years of age 
signify more than any tribute inspired by 
personal friendship. John P. McCaskey has 
rendered the cause of education, the city of 
Lancaster, the state of Pennsylvania a civic, 
manly, patriotic service unsurpassed. More 
could not be said of any man. We are 
grateful for the friendship of such a man. 
W. D. Nesbit’s noble poem gives us lines of 
which we never tire: 


“The gladdest hours we know have been 
With a friend or two. 


The prose of life takes the lilt of rhyme 
With a friend or two. 


And heaven will be a better place— 
For a friend or two.” 





MANNERS. 


MAN came down the street to his office, 
ruminating on an article he had just 
read in a magazine. The theme was “ The 
Decay of Manners,” and the author of the 
article was one who in his own life is a dis- 
tinguished exemplar of that fine chivalry 
and innate courtesy whose passing would 
mean an irreparable loss, as when a beauti- 
ful flower withers, or a precious heirloom 
perishes in flames. Just then there came 
along the street in the opposite direction a 
blind negro, tapping on the pavement with 
his cane, and making a shrill noise re- 
sembling the honk of a motor car to an- 
nouce his coming. When he came to the 
street crossing he paused, evidently expec- 
tant. And the expected happened—a grimy 
little ragamuffin, with a protruding bundle 
under his arm, took him very gently by the 
elbow and led him across. At the further 
curb the negro tapped and tootled on his 
way, the boy darted into the eddying throng 
of foot passengers, and perhaps each forgot 
the incident the moment after. No doubt at 
the next crossing, and all the way to his 
destination, there was some one who was 
“eyes to the blind” and made no fuss about 
it, looking for no thanks. 

Such a trivial episode, in the impatience 
one often feels and sometimes expresses in 
a hustling, bustling age, gives one pause and 
leads one to ask whether, after all, manners 
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have so far decayed as twentieth century 
Charles Lambs and Addisons would have 
us suppose. We come, however reluctantly, 
to the conclusion that this age is very rude; 
that the gentleman of the old school has 
gone the way of the ceremonious tranquillity 
of our forefathers; that there seem to be on 
every hand overt manifestations of a tacit 
conspiracy to be impolite, because to be 
polite takes time and entails no little trouble. 

No one will attempt to controvert our 
essayist when he says that “women make 
both the manners and the morals of a 
people,” or that “among all civilized peo- 
ples woman is the custodian of good man- 
ners.” He is quite right to deprecate their 
abdication of the throne and to be sorry 
when he finds they stoop to conquer. A 
man is far gone on the way toward utter 
perdition when there is not something in 
him that rises in response to the pure and 
benign influence that radiates from the very 
presence of:the best of women. But if 
there must be a choice, is not the substance 
of gentility better than form and ceremony ? 
Is there not a just suspicion of the elegant 
and fastidious courtier, who is a Petronius 
of all the accomplishments and graces, and 
is yet at heart and in mind a chartered 
libertine? Those were charming fellows in 
the days of Rochester and Sedley and 
Etherege; they wrote roundelays and turned 
many a charming compliment, and they 
were arrayed cap-a-pie in the latest fashion; 
but their heartless amusement left behind 
it a trail of spotted characters and ruined 
lives, and when the play was over and the 
lights were out came the agony and the rue 
for others to the tune of the mocking, 
vanishing laughter of Charles II’s “ gentle- 
men.” These were not gentlemen, except 
in the gay externals, the pleasing shape that 
the devil’s self, we are told, has power to 
assume. We deplore the passing of the 
days of chivalry, and we overlook some 
things. 

A true, fine thing it is that our author 
puts before us to think about, when he says, 
“The treatment of a servant or a subordi- 
nate is an infallible test” of gentility. 
Often enough, we complain of the incivility 
of those whom we, or others, pay to per- 
form the menial offices which we cordially 
hate to perform for ourselves. But have we 
in our coign of vantage—we who have more 
than they of money, of power, and of learn- 
ing—we who have a far wider horizon in 
the mind’s eye—have we always dealt quite 
fairly by those who are confessedly our 
social inferiors? The pantry opinion as to 
who is a gentleman and who is not might 
widely differ from the drawing room esti- 
mate. How does it prove one’s gentility to 
be imperious and overbearing to a servant? 
And do the manner and the tone of exas- 
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perated hauteur and archducal indignation 
result in better service? If this were the 
case, there would be more excuse for the 
rudeness of the man who thinks his big tip 
will efface the rankling remembrance of his 
It is not the general experience, 
however, that work is done better or faster 
for the inconsiderate employer. Hard, 
keen, unemotional business men are learn- 
ing that “it pays” to think of the worker 
as a human being in a defined social rela- 
tion, instead of as a factor or a cog. Polite- 
ness is beginning to seem worth while, even 
to those who have no time to waste on the 
sentimental values that are quite outside the 
scope of the dollar mark. And those who 
are polite by nature, and by the tradition of 
gentle breeding, find themselves in a world 
that, for whatever reason, becomes politer 
every day it lives—Ledger. 


HE question whether teaching has a narrow- 
ing effect upon the intellectual range and 
sympathies of those who devote their lives to 
the work of instruction in school or college is 
generally answered in the affirmative. But there 
has never seemed to us any reason for the belief 
that the reflex influence of teaching is more likely 
to be narrowing than that of law or medicine or 
theology. Some teachers, it is true, even early 
in their career, show unmistakable evidences of 
arrested mental and professional development. 
Others show themselves pedantic or conceited, 
with a contracted intellectual horizon. All this 
is pathetic enough. But it remains tq be proved 
in most cases that these deplorable effects are due 
wholly to the reflex influence of teaching. It is 
our own conviction that the real cause for this 
narrowness of intellectual sympathy is to be found 
in lack of capacity for growth and in the barren- 
ness of the environment in which the intellectual 
ideals of those teachers were formed who show 
signs of the narrowing influence of the teacher’s 
life. For just as there are some minds that are 
knowledge-proof, so there are some intellects that 
seem to be devoid of that state of receptivity 
that marks the broadly educated man. There are 
teachers in school and college whose range of 
vision seems never to enlarge. In spite of the 
liberalizing influence of a course of study in a 
higher institution of learning, we now and then 
find college-bred teachers who set up their own 
narrowness as the standard for the rest of the 
world, and who confuse their own small con- 
ceptions of the significance of life with the divine 
revelation of the truth. Openness to truth, the 
desire to know the best that has been thought and 
done, freedom from bias, are the invariable marks 
of that largeness of character which distinguishes 
the man of culture, and it is not surprising that 
among teachers there are found men and women 
who have come to identify their own circum- 
scribed horizon with the outermost bounds of the 
universe. That insufferable conceit and satisfied 
self-assurance which now and then are found 
intensified in the teaching profession can just as 
easily be found in other vocations, for there are 
shriveled souls in all professions. It has always 
seemed to us, however, that the conditions of the 
teacher’s life are such as to bring a richer and 
fuller intellectual life as the years increase.— 
Albert Leonard, President Michigan Normal 
School. 
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7. School Code was signed by Gov- 

ernor Tener on May 18th, and it took 
effect at once, except where otherwise pro- 
vided. The information that it had been 
signed was communicated to the House 
while in session and was received with 
applause. The Governor was requested to 
use three pens in signing the bill. With 
one pen he wrote “John,” with another 
“K,” and with the third “Tener.” The 
third pen was given to Dr. Schaeffer who 
put it into the School Museum with the col- 
lection of drafts of the bill and other docu- 
ments of historical interest. The other two 
pens were given to Hon. William Lauder 
and Senator Tustin. 





Says the Philadelphia Inquirer: “ Fi- 
nally, the School Code has been passed and 
has been signed by the Governor. At 
last, therefore, we may hope for something 
like a proper school system in this State. 
Especially will the reform be felt in Phil- 
adelphia, where divided authority has been 
anything but beneficial The Board of 
Education, narrowed down to fifteen mem- 
bers, will now be in full control. If school 
houses are not built, theirs will be the fault. 
If there shall continue to be half time for 
_ thousands of pupils, they will be to blame. 
If they do not perfect a system that will do 
credit to the city, it will be because they 
are not competent to understand what is 
needed.” 


Hon. John S. Carroll who had charge of 
the School Code in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senator Tustin who intro- 
duced it in the Senate deserve great praise 
for the masterful skill with which they 
pushed the measure to final enactment. At 
all times they kept an eye single to the 
welfare of the school children, and their 
names will go down in our school history 
as wise leaders during the most critical 
period of the session of the Legislature. 


Pittsburg and Scranton will have better 
city government, the former under a com- 
mission of nine men at $6,500 each per 
ats and the latter of five men at $2,000 
each, 


Tue First International Congress on 
Education will be held at Brussels, August 
12-18, I91I, and the organizers of the 
congress are extremely desirous that this 
country should have adequate representa- 





tion on that occasion. The Chairman of 
the American Committee, Commissioner 
Elmer E. Brown, expresses the hope that 
individuals and institutions interested in the 
specialties of the congress will become sub- 
scribing members thereto, and, if possible, 
will participate personally or by delegate in 
the sessions. The American Committee are 
Drs. W. C. Bagley, University of Illinois, 
William H. Burnham, Clark University, J. 
McK. Cattell, Columbia University, Henry 
H. Goddard, Vineland, New Jersey, Charles 
H, Judd, University of Chicago, Ben B. 
Lindsey, Denver, Colorado, M. V. O’Shea, 
University of Wisconsin, M. W. Shinn, 
Ph.D., Niles, California, Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, Columbia University, Lightner Wit- 
mer, University of Pennsylvania and Elmer 
E. Brown, Commissioner of Education, 
Chairman. The membership fee, which is 
20 francs ($4.00), reduced to Io francs 
($2.00) for teachers not chief, or head 
teachers of schools, may be forwarded to 
the Chairman of the American Committee, 
or directly to the Treasurer of the Congress, 
M. Daumers, II, place Anneessens, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 


“Let us be men!” The N. E. Journal of 
Education says: “ Wooster, Ohio, is in the 
forefront in inspiring the school boys and 
young men to be clean and virile. Viri 
Simus is the name of a new organization, 
and Superintendent J. E. Fitzgerald is the 
master mind that launched it. Wooster is 
a college town with all that that signifies, 
and yet the use of tobacco by the boys and 
young school men of the city is almost un- 
known. As a result of this, they think, the 
high school has won at football, basket ball, 
and in debating contests, and there is an 
admirable boys’ chorus and also a girls’ 
chorus. Recently the young ladies of the 
high school gave a banquet to the Viri 
Simus. The city press, in a two-column 
report of the meeting, says that the city has 
rarely had as imposing a sight as when the 
entire body of young men marched into the 
banquet hall. After the banquet John E. 
Gunckel of Toledo made one of the grand- 
est speeches for boys ever heard in the city. 
Several prominent business men talked to 
the boys on the significance of a clean life 
in business. Viri Simus is one of the noble 
institutions of the city.” 


A special commission consisting of five 
prominent English educators visited Phila- 
delphia in May as the guests of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Public 
Schools, and made a study of the schools of 
the city. The commission was made up of 
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J. B. Johnson, P. Sharp, J. E. Pickles, presi- 
dent, vice-president and member of executive 
committee, respectively, of the National 
Association of Educational Officials of Eng- 
land and Wales; W. P. Donald, secretary 
to the Barnsley Educational Commission, 
and the Rev J. Hill. 


GREAT STEP FORWARD. 


HE President of the Public Education 
Association of Philadelphia, Mr. 
George Henderson, who has been especially 
interested in the New School law, says, 
“The school code is by no means radically 
changed from the form in which it went to 
the Legislature. Careful study of its pro- 
visions indicates that it has been improved 
by amendments in both the House and the 
Senate. It is a most welcome step forward 
in the educational advancement of Pennsyl- 
vania, and is a piece of legislation which 
does credit to the present Administration. 
“The authors of the school code are to 
be congratulated on the successful comple- 
tion of four years of arduous labor in com- 
piling the thousands of separate provisions 
loosely scattered on the statute books. 
They deserve public recognition of their 
valuable services to the cause of education. 
“The Public Education Association, of 
Philadelphia, from the very beginning of 
the discussion of the school code scrutinized 
its provisions most carefully, prepared 
many amendments to improve the bill as it 
affected Philadelphia, especially, to safe- 
guard the good things in the school laws 
which we have at present, and to secure at 
least the following advances, all of which 
are now incorporated in the law: 

“First. Independent control of taxation 
and borrowing for the new Board of Public 
Education of Philadelphia. 

“Second. Incorporation of a minimum 
tax limit of five mills. 

“Third. Reduction of the number | of 
members of the Board of Education, so as 
to simplify the transaction of official busi- 
ness. 

“Fourth. Establishment of a State 
Board of Education. 

‘ “Fifth. Establishment of a State school 
und. 

“Sixth. Reduction of the membership 
of Boards of Education through the State. 

“Seventh. Reasonable provisions for 
selection of textbooks. 

“Eighth. Provisions in the interest of 
higher education throughout the State. 

“Tn addition to successful incorporation 
of the above measures, the association ear- 
nestly urged a stricter clause to safeguard 
the appointment and promotion of teachers 
from personal or political influence, and 
was partly successful. At all times it has 





temporately and without unwise haste in- 
formed the public of changes which it be- 
lieved to be vicious. 

“Senator Tustin paid a pleasant compli- 
ment to the association, when recently he 
remarked that in following up the various 
questions in the code he frequently found 
Mr. Roth, its secretary, one step ahead of 
him. . 

“Tt has been the policy of the Public 
Education Association always to scrutinize 
school legislation, so as to secure a maxi- 
mum of benefit to the schools and to prevent 
any step backward. 

“Tt believes that the people of Philadel- 
phia and of the State will have reason to be 
glad of the final passage of a piece of leg- 
islation which offers opportunities to the 
school system to make good the neglect of 
the past, and to lead in the educational ad- 
vance of the country.” 


SOME PRESS COMMENT, 


UPON THE PASSAGE OF THE NEW SCHOOL 
CODE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE comment of newspapers that we 

saw the morning after the passage of 

the School Code will be of present and 
future interest. 

Says the Philadelphia Press: The school 
code passed both branches of the Legisla- 
ture to-night and now lies on the Gover- 
nor’s desk awaiting the signature that will 
give to Pennsylvania probably the most 
complete codification of school law of any 
State in the Union. The vote proper was 
on the report of the Conference Committee 
appointed by the Senate and House last 
week. The vote in the House was 138 to 49 
in favor of the measure, and in the Senate 
the vote was 38 to 8. In the lower branch 
the threatened attack from the code oppo- 
nents did not materialize, much to the disap- 
pointment of the audience that thronged 
the galleries. 

When the hour of the special order ar- 
rived and the report was called Mr. Abbott, 
of Philadelphia, made the opening speech 
in opposition to the measure. His conten- 
tion was that the code had been drafted and 
forced to passage by the Philadelphia Or- 
ganization for the sole purpose of raising 
taxes in Philadelphia without the organiza- 
tion having to shoulder the burden. Mr. 
Ailman, of the Juniata-Perry district, made 
the plea that it served to burden the farmer 
with additional taxes and gave them no 
particular benefits. 

The speeches of the evening which car- 
ried weight and conviction were delivered 
by Mr. Alter, Allegheny, and Mr. Henry, 
Indiana. Mr. Henry’s point was that, al- 
though the code was not a perfect one, it 
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was such a great improvement over the 
present complex system under which the 
schools are operated that no fair-minded 
man could cast it aside. No other bill has 
been offered to the present Legislature that 
has had the same care and detailed work 
put upon it. 

He won the plaudits of his colleagues 
when he appealed to the House to cast aside 
personal feeling and to forget the fact that 
just because Philadelphia may have in- 
creased taxes or Mr. Ailman’s farmers may 
be driven to the poorhouse that this code 
must fail which will give an improved 
school system in the State. 

Mr. Alter warned the House that it had 
better consider before it voted against the 
bill, as the eyes of the people are on the 
Legislature. The citizens of the State 
demand the code and will be disappointed 
if the bill fails of passage. He declared 
that if the Legislature should adjourn with- 
out having enacted this particular piece of 
legislation the record of the session would 
be marred and weakened. In conclusion, 
he said: “We will never get anywhere 
unless we are willing to give up our indi- 
vidual objections to certain provisions and 
support the code as a whole.’ I personally 
think that the provision giving the power 
to the courts of Allegheny County to ap- 
point the school directors is bad, but if it 
results in failure we can amend it in two 
years’ time. This code is a complete, well 
drafted and symmetrical law and should 
be adopted.” 

After the passage of the bill a resolu- 
tion of thanks was voted the commission 
which drafted it. Immediately the bill was 
sent to the Senate, where it was passed 
without any discussion. Senators Herbst, 
Powell and Fox complimented the commit- 
tee of the Senate for the consideration 
shown all of the Senators who had asked 
for changes and were especially laudatory 
of Senator Tustin, who has had the greater 
part of the burden. 

The provisions of the bill cover every 
regulation of the public schools, and repeal 
all laws now in effect and inconsistant with 
the provisions of the Code. 

The North American: After a contin- 
uous struggle of nearly five months, the 
School Code, which wipes out practically 
all present state school laws and sets up a 
code that is believed to be second to none in 
the country, is now on its way to the Gov- 
ernor and will be signed by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive shortly if no imperfections have 
crept into the voluminous measure in its 
passage through the two houses of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The vote on adoption of 
the conference committee compromise on 
the disputed points in the measure was 138 
to 49 in the House and 38 to 8 in the 
Senate. 
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The spokesman for the Tener Adminis- 
tration, Representative George E. Alter, of 
Allegheny, pleading for the bill, said that 
if this legislature made another ineffectual 
effort to enact a school code the session 
would be popularly regarded as a failure. 
Unless each individual member was willing 
to surrender one or more points it would 
be impracticable to get an agreement upon 
the whole measure. He regretted that in 
Pittsburg this bill would have the members 
of the Board of Education appointed by 
the Common Pleas Court. But he would 
not, on that account, vote against the bill. 
“The measure,” he said, “will stand for 
only two years before there will be an 
opportunity to amend it. The bill will be 
a symmetrical, well-drafted, complete school 
law. After the lapse of two years we will 
be able to approach the subject in the light 
of experience. Thus from time to time de- 
fects will be remedied, until we shall have 
a code as nearly perfect as possible.” 

The Lancaster Morning News: The re- 
port of the conference committee on the 
code was considered by the house for an 
hour and then adopted the report by a vote 
of 138 to 49. On the call of the roll the 
Lancaster delegation voted solidly against 
it, because of the rejection of their propo- 
sition that second-class districts should be 
allowed the option of continuing the pres- 
ent organization of school boards. All but 
one of the Philadelphia members present 
voted for the code and all but one of the 
Berks delegation voted in the negative. 
Mr. Abbot, Philadelphia, who opposed the 
code on final passage, spoke against it, as- 
serting that the present laws meet all neces- 
sities. Mr, Ailman followed with objec- 
tions to it because of unfair distribution of 
taxation.. The code was declared by Mr. 
Henry, Indiana, as a great step in progres- 
sive legislation. 

The big bill was then messaged to the 
senate and immediately taken up. There 
were three speeches made, all of them com- 
plimentary of the education committee of 
the senate and others who had to do with 
the code. Senator Herbst, of Berks, said 
he could not consistently vote for the bill, 
but gave the committee credit for the hard 
work done on the bill and hoped it would 
accomplish all that was claimed for it. 
Senator Powell spoke in praise of the com- 
mittee as did also Senator Fox, of Dauphin. 
The latter, however, gave the greatest 
credit to the framers of the first code 
which was vetoed by Governor Stuart two 
years ago, because they laid the foundation 
for the present bill, one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation that has been 
considered by a Pennsylvania legislature 
in many years. The senate then concurred 
in the conference report by a vote of 38 to 
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8, and the bill was sent to the transcribing 
room to be put in proper form for the 
consideration of Governor Tener. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer: The School 
Code was passed finally by the house and 
the senate this evening (May 17) and it 
now goes to the Governor. The matter 
came up in the form of a report of a com- 
mittee on conference. This report was 
adopted in the house by a vote of 138 to 49 
and by the senate by a vote of 38 to 8. 

The bill provides among other things for 


a board of fifteen for Philadelphia and- 


Pittsburg to be appointed by the courts. 
It was first passed by the house. 

Mr. Abbott led off with an oratorical 
attack upon the bill, claiming that it was 
pressed in order to increase the tax rate in 
Philadelphia and to dispose of the stock of 
State Normal Schools. Mr. Ailman, of 
Juniata, also talked against the bill as a 
tax raiser. Mr. Henry, of Indiana, de- 
clared that the measure was one of the best 
that has ever been considered for the devel- 
opment of the public school interest of the 
State. Mr. Alter, of Allegheny, added that 
the bill was symmetrical and well consid- 
ered and should be passed. It is a com- 
prehensive piece of legislation, and could be 
readily amended to meet new conditions. 


‘While he is opposed to some features, he 


regards the bill as a whole and proposed to 
vote for it. 

When the measure was messaged to the 
Senate, it was taken up immediately. 
There was no speech-making upon its 
merits, but Senator Tustin, chairman of the 
Educational Committee, and a member of 
the committee on conference, which had 
this in charge, was the subject of eulogistic 
remarks from Senators Herbst, Fox and 
Powell. Complimentary remarks were also 
made regarding the work of the members 
of the School Code Commission and in the 
house a resolution was unanimously adopted 
thanking the members of this commission 
for their services in the matter. 

The Philadelphia Ledger: The Legisla- 
ture has at last passed the School Code 
finally. It is now on its way to Governor 
Tener, and will, in all probability be a law 
before Sunday. The Senate concurred in 
the report of the conference committee by a 
voe of 38 to 8, after the House had done 
the same by the vote of 138 to 49. Slightly 
as the opposition was in the house, there 
was less in the senate. Senator Herbst de- 
clared that while he was in duty: bound to 
vote against the code, he wanted to take 
this opportunity of commending the con- 
ferees for their assiduous work and careful 
attention to the matter in hand, and, above 
all, to thank Senator Tustin and Represen- 
tative Carroll for their untiring efforts on 
behalf of the school system of Pennsyl- 
vania. Senators Powell and Fox indorsed 
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what Senator Herbst had said, and then the 
vote was taken. 

There was little opposition in the House, 
Mr. Abbott, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Ail- 
man, of Juniata, attacked the code and 
argued for its defeat. Mr. Henry, of In- 
diana, and Mr. Alter, of Allegheny, sup- 
ported the measure. Mr. Abbott contended 
that outside of being a tax-rate booster the 
code did not have a feature worth talking 
about. He claimed that the entire code was 
nothing more nor less than Organization 
instrument to politically subsidize the 
schools. In Philadelphia, he said, the tax 
rate would be increased from $1.50 to $2.10, 
and that the poor would suffer. He con- 
tended that the present school laws are 
sufficient and better than those embodied in 
the code. Mr. Alter said that while there 
may be weak features in the code, it is as- 
suredly the best measure of its kind ever 
conceived in Pennsylvania, and that the 
people at large are demanding its passage. 
He agreed that it was unsatisfactory to 
some communities, that he himself dis- 
agreed with some of its provisions, but that 
inasmuch as a code is necessary it is imper- 
ative that this one be passed. 

The school code was framed by a com- 
mission appointed by Governor Stuart 
under the provisions of a joint resolution of 
the Senate and House, passed in 1907. Its 
members were Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, who 
was president of the commission; Dr. G. 
M. Phillips, of West Chester, secretary of 
the committee; M. G. Brumbaugh, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Philadelphia: David 
B. Oliver, of Pittsburg; John S. Rilling, of 
Erie; James M. Coughlin, Superintendent 
of Schools of Wilkesbarre, and William 
Lauder, of Riddlesburg, Bedford County. 
The members of this commission, after the 
veto of their bill by Governor Stuart, re- 
drafted it for the present Legislature. 

The Ledger adds this also as to the 
“scope of the new school law”: The new 
school code is really a budget of all the laws 
governing the public school system of this 
State. It provides for an appointive board 
of education composed of fifteen members 
in districts of the first class, Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg; and an elective board of 
nine in second-class districts. To these pro- 
visions, there was much opposition. Pitts- 
burg wanted an elective board but withdrew 
her desire in order that the code might pass. 
The second-class districts, headed by Lan- 
caster, wanted the code to make it optional 
with the districts as to the size of the school 
board, but political deals and radical ulti- 
matums from the leaders defeated this 
desire. 

The code provides that school boards 
shall levy and collect their own taxes for 
maintenance of their schools and further- 
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more provides for a State Board of Educa- 
tion, the powers of which are both adminis- 
trative and advisory. On this phase of the 
code, there was more opposition, it being 
contended by many that a State board could 
be nothing but an interfering and arbitrary 
body that would impair progress in the 
several districts. 

The code designates the powers of the 
various school boards and officers and sets 
the length of school terms and tenure of 
office of school directors. In short, it in- 
cludes all the laws governing school dis- 
tricts, school directors, organization meet- 
ings and officers of boards of school direc- 
tors, duties and powers of boards of school 
directors, taxation and finance, grounds and 
buildings, books, furniture and supplies, 
school directors’ associations, State Board 
of Education, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, county, district and assistant 
superintendents, teachers and supervising 
principals, certification of teachers, pupils 
and attendance, medical inspection and hy- 
giene, school terms and courses of study, 
high schools, joint schools, vocational and 
other special schools, State normal schools, 
teachers’ institutes, school districts of the 
first class, State appropriations, teachers’ 
retirement funds, public school libraries, 
auditing of school finances and State school 
fund. 





OUR SIXTIETH VOLUME. 


y= the July number, our next issue, 

begins the Sixtieth Volume of The 
Pennsylvania School Journal. The writer 
went upon The Journal on its fifteenth 
volume, in May, 1866, as assistant to Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, and has put through 
the press every number of this periodical 
since that time. The most important 
volume in the long series has been that 
which closes with the present (June) num- 
ber, containing, as it does, the proposed 
New School Code and much discussion of 
the same. It also contains a full report of 
two meetings of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association—that held at Erie 
last summer and the Harrisburg meeting 
during the Christmas holidays—with much 
additional matter interesting and profitable. 
As the official organ of the Department of 
Public Instruction it has kept its readers 
all the while in touch with this central 
authority. 

The New School Code continues the 
term of School Directors now in office for a 
period of six months, or until December. 
But the Board will reorganize as usual at 
the June meeting. It elects the teachers 
for the year, selects the books for the year, 
fixes the tax rate for the year, and may 
subscribe for The School Journal for the 
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year, as heretofore. If, however, any 
School Board prefers to subscribe for only 
six months, or until December, 1911, it can 
do so, remitting half the rate of subscription 
for the year. 

We shall continue The Journal to School 
Directors upon our list who are now receiv- 
ing it, except when requested not to do so, 
this being the wish of the large majority of 
our readers, as it causes no break in their 
subscription. Will the Secretary please 
notify us promptly of any change in the 
membership of his Board, that each member 
may receive his copy promptly? Our sub- 
scriptions begin quarterly with July, 
October, January and April, but the begin- 
ning of the volume is, of course, the best 
time to subscribe; especially is this true in 
the case of members of School Boards, the 
financial year of the School District and of 
the School Department and the volume of 
The School Journal being the same. The 
July number which will contain the New 
School Code will be mailed, if possible dur- 
ing the latter part of June. 

Directors who read The Journal know it 
to be worth much more than its cost to the 
district. This subscription is the only direct 
return which the Director can receive in 
recognition of his service to the public 
schools; and many intelligent men who have 
made trial of The Journal assure us it 
brings back more for the money in the way 
of improvement in the schools of the district 
than any like sum expended in any other 
direction possible to the School Board. We 
are glad to know that so many good men 
believe this to be true. Twelve numbers 
are issued during the year. 

The “ Wreck of the Birkenhead” is our 
premium picture on the Sixtieth Volume. 
It will be sent promptly as soon as the order 
for subscription is received for the volume. 
But it cannot be sent upon an order for sub- 
scription for six months. It costs too much. 
This picture tells a story of the heroic 
beauty of manliness in the presence of 
death that was ordered by the King of 
Prussia to be read at the head of every regi- 
ment and to be put into the school reading 
books. An English troop ship went down in 
1852, with hundreds of officers and men. 
The boats could hold only the women and 
children, and these were saved. The pic- 
ture will be prized wherever it is seen for 
its tender and heroic suggestion, its blessed 
influence in the School or Home. Speaking 
from the wall day by day, month by month, 
and year after year, the influence of a silent 
teacher like this can never be told. We 
shall be glad to put thousands of these 
pictures into the homes and schools of our 
subscribers upon the New Volume. If it is 
not convenient to frame it, let it be tacked 
upon the wall where it can be seen by every- 
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body. It is a picture good for parent, or 
children, or teacher to live with. The silent 
things that keep us company upon the walls, 
are they not a mighty influence? 


PERSONAL OPINION. 


HE school code was framed by a com- 
mission appointed by Governor Stuart 
under the provisions of a joint resolution of 
the Senate and House, passed in 1907. Its 
members were Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
was president of the commission; Dr. G. M. 
Philips, of West Chester, the secretary of 
the commission; M. G, Brumbaugh, super- 
intendent of schools of Philadelphia; David 
B. Oliver, of Pittsburg; John S. Rilling, of 
Erie; James M. Coughlin, superintendent of 
schools of Wilkes-Barre, and William 
Lauder, of Riddlesburg, Bedford county. 
The members of this commission after the 
veto of their bill by Governor Stuart, re- 
drafted it for the present Legislature, and 
are much pleased that the Senate and House 
have agreed upon their differences and that 
the bill has been enacted into law. 
When asked his opinion with reference 
to the work of the conference committee, 
Dr. Schaeffer replied: I sincerely hope that 


the report of the committee will be accepted 
by the House and the Senate. Although the 
code in its final form is a compromise, it is 
the best school legislation that can be 
secured at this time and probably for years 


to come. If the Legislature makes the ap- 
propriations necessary to carry all the new 
provisions into effect, it will mean a big step 
forward in our educational development. 
The Governor has been very earnest in the 
work of enacting and perfecting the new 
code, and he above all others, will receive 
the plaudits of future generations. The 
Senators and Representatives who worked 
so faithfully and persistently for the enact- 
ment of the code will be lauded in history 
with those who passed the school legislation 
of 1834, 1835 and 1836. 

Mr. David B. Oliver a member of the 
code commission, says: The code, as 
amended, will, if passed, prove an immense 
benefit to the public school system of our 


State and provide all changes made neces- | 


sary by the great growth in our population 
and the increase in the demands of the 
general public along general educational 
lines. 

Mr. John S. Rilling, of Erie, said: I 
sincerely hope that the report of the confer- 
ence committee will be approved by both 
the House and the Senate. While some of 
the changes are not approved of by some of 
the members of the commission, the school 
code as it now stands, will be of great value 
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to the cause of public education in our 
State. If any further changes are needed 
they can easily be made two years hence. 
Great credit is due to those who have had 
the bill in charge and the many friends who 
so loyally supported it. 

Dr. G. M. Philips, of West Chester, says: 
That while he personally regrets some of 
the changes that the Legislature had made 
in the code which the commission had 
framed after consultation with the superin- 
tendents, directors and teachers of the 
State, yet he realizes that differing views 
and varying needs make such changes in an 
act of this sort inevitable. A comparison 
of the code as prepared by the commission 
and presented to the Legislature, with its - 
present form shows that the great majority 
of its provisions are just as they were sug- 
gested by the school people of the State 
and drawn up by the school code commis- 
sion. He believes that the new code will 
give Pennsylvania one of the very best 
systems of school laws in the country, and 
that it will prove of great advantage to the 
Commonwealth. He feels that great credit 
is due Governor Tener, Senators Tustin and 
Snyder, Chairman Carroll of the House of 
Representatives and the many other Sena- 
tors and Representatives who gave so much 
time and intelligent work to it. He pre- 
dicted that every one who voted for it or 
helped it in any way would in the future be 
proud of what he has done. 


DELIBERATE LEGISLATION. 


HE school code, says the Philadelphia 
Ledger, which has now reached its last 
legislative stage has been under considera- 
tion for four years. Prepared by an expert 
commission and then submitted to general 
discussion, it occupied the attention of the 
General Assembly and its committees 
through several weeks of the session of 
1909, and was finally passed, with many 
amendments, to be vetoed by the Governor, 
with general approval, on the ground of 
insufficient consideration. It then went 
back to the commission, to be studied and 
revised in detail for two years more. All 
the various interests concerned were con- 
sulted and the whole subject was given the 
utmost publicity. When the General As- 
sembly met again this year the proposed 
code was already generally familiar and its 
provisions have been under almost constant 
discussion from the beginning of the session 
until now. 

The time given to this important measure 
is by no means too great, although it is 
really little more than an adjustment of 
laws and regulations already in operation 
and invoives no radical innovation upon 
existing customs. Even now its supporters 
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will admit that the code is far from perfect; 
but perfection in legislation, even upon a 
single subject, is hardly attainable, and it 
can at least be claimed for the present bill 
that its imperfections are not due to care- 
lessness or haste. Those who were disap- 
pointed in the failure of the code two years 
ago feel satisfied that the reforms desired 
have been advanced and not retarded by 
this more mature deliberation, which has 
assured its cordial acceptance. Those who 
complain of legislative slowness are careless 
guardians of the public welfare. The pro- 
longed consideration of the school code is in 
itself a credit to the General Assembly and 
to the Commonwealth. 


TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 
SUBSCRIBING FOR THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ft eer are in Pennsylvania 2,599 School 

Districts and nearly Eighteen Thou- 
sand School Directors. It is essential to the 
best interests of the schools that every one 
of these School Boards and School Direc- 
tors should be in as close touch as possible 
with the central office at Harrisburg, for 
suggestion, direction, and encouragement 
towards better schools in the District. 

More than fifty years ago this necessity 
forced itself upon the attention of the 
school authorities of the State, but it was 
not met satisfactorily until The Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal was, in 1855, made 
by law the official organ of the School De- 
partment, and sent monthly as a means of 
intercommunication between the Depart- 
ment and every school district of the Com- 
monwealth. 

As the official organ of the Department 
of Public Instruction, this journal has 
always contained the latest school legis- 
lation; the official decisions necessary at 
times in the interpreting and enforcing of 
the school law; full reports of the proceed- 
ings of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, of the annual Conventions of 
Superintendents, and of the annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State Directors’ 
Association, all of which is matter that 
should be in the hands of as large a num- 
ber of school directors as possible; also, 
a very large body of matter of general edu- 
cational interest, suggestive, instructive and 
in every way profitable; notes of school 
life and progress reported by the Super- 
intendents to the Department of Public 
Instruction from all parts of the State; and 
much other matter helpful in many ways to 
the school work in Pennsylvania—making 
a yearly volume of large size and great 
value of nearly six hundred large double- 
column pages—620 pages in the present 





volume. Much of this matter, including 
all the reports of these educational asso- 
ciations, is to be found only in The School 
Journal. 

The only continuous history, and the only 
one that makes any approach to complete- 
ness, that is now in existence anywhere, 
of the work of the School Department of 
the State since 1854 is found in The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal—all the ar- 
chives of this department of the State gov- 
ernment, which had been carefully pre- 
served for so many years, having been de- 
stroyed in the fire which cost us the Capi- 
tol building some years ago. That these 
historical records are not now wholly lost is 
due solely to the fact that The School 
Journal has all along been the official organ 
of the Department, and as such has kept 
this record intact and beyond the reach of 
destruction from any cause whatsoever. In 
this fact alone it has been worth to Pennsyl- 
vania more than all the money that has ever 
been appropriated for payment of subscrip- 
tions- for the Secretaries of School Boards. 

The School Journal was made the offi- 
cial organ of the School Department by 
Hon, Andrew G. Curtin and State Superin- 
tendent Henry C. Hickok, men who ren- 
dered great service to the school system, 
and who knew well the value of this agency. 
Their action has been recognized and ap- 
proved by every administration since their 
day. The wisdom of the measure is evident 
in many ways, not only in constant support 
and gain to the system but also in the fact 
—of which the State has good reason to be 
proud—that Pennsylvania has a more com- 
plete and better record in the files of her 
State School Journal, of the development 
of her system than is had by any other State 
in the Union, and this for the simple rea- 
son that it has, for so long a period, beem 
the official organ of the State Educational 
Department. During the current school’ 
year, it has rendered very valuable service in: 
distributing the New School Code every- 
where in Pennsylvania, thus bringing it 
within reach of every one desiring to see 
it. 

The School Department, in order to 
reach every school district monthly with 
official and other matter of general inter- 
est to the schools, has subscribed for a: 
given number of copies, because that has. 
been found a cheaper and more effective 
means than any other of securing needed’ 
service—and this for more than fifty years,. 
under both political parties, approved all 
the while by the best practical judgment 
that has at any time had control of our 


school affairs. The State is simply paying: 


for “supplies and service rendered,” the- 
same as for coal in the furnaces of the 
Capitol building and service at the desks: 
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of those on duty in the various departments 
of the State government. Fifty-two years 
subscription under all school and State 
administrations in Pennsylvania represents 
the wise purpose of many of the best and 
ablest men who have at any time rendered 
unselfish service to the State, and estab- 
lishes one of the strongest precedents known 
to the history of the Commonwealth. 

There is probably no hundred thousand 
dollars of any general school appropria- 
tion—this is the view expressed by many 
of the best school men of the State who 
are the most competent to judge of the 
value of agencies at work in this field— 
that has equalled in actual benefit to the 
schools this twenty-five hundred dollars 
appropriated annually in a way so helpful 
toward the truest end of school work. That 
high end and purpose is scattering of good 
seed in a fertile soil, over the entire edu- 
cational field in Pennsylvania. Taking 
root here and there, now and again, in all 
parts of the State, through all these years, 
this good seed has sprung up and borne 
fruit, “some sixty, some an hundred fold.” 
And what is true of the past should be 
equally true of the future. 


WHAT DOCTORS ARE DOING. 


re the guest of honor at a reception 

given recently by the Medical Club of 
Philadelphia to President Taft he was 
hailed as the chief executive who had done 
most for the advancement of medical 
science, and his two recommendations that 
a national department of health be created 
by Congress was dwelt upon approvingly 
by Dr. W. L. Rodman, who presided. 

President Taft referred in his address to 
the efficiency of the medical corps of the 
army and pointed out that in the camp at 
San Antonio where 18,000 troops are quar- 
tered only one case of typhoid fever has 
appeared. He compared this to the dread- 
ful scourge in Cuba during the Spanish- 
American war, where he said go per cent. 
became infected within eight weeks from 
the date of mobilization. Much money was 
expended and many lives sacrificed in the 
Spanish-American war, but the benefits to 
humanity which have accrued from the dis- 
coveries made during that period have been 
great beyond all expectation. 

He praised the doctors of the United 
States army and doctors in general for the 
efficiency they have displayed in conquering 
disease in Cuba, in the Philippines and in 
the Panama canal zone. He found justifi- 
cation for the war with Spain in the stamp- 
ing out of yellow fever in Cuba that threat- 
ened death “to our Southern cities.” He 
reviewed the work of the army surgeons 





in combating “yellow jack” in Cuba and 
Panama, and in lowering the death rate 
from cholera, bubonic plague, beri-beri and 
other scourges in the Philippines. In con- 
cluding he spoke of the lesson to be learned 
from the mobilization of troops in Texas, 
and the fact that in the camp of 18,000 men 
at San Antonio, only one case of typhoid 
fever has appeared in two months. 

“ And now,” said the President, “ we have 
a division of 18,000 men in Texas and Cali- 
fornia. They have been there for two 
months living under canvas and in a coun- 
try soaked with rain and deep with mud. 
But so effective have been the regulative 
and preventive methods adopted to reduce 
sickness that the percentage of sick men is 
less than it was in the posts from which 
these men were mobilized. I need not recall 
the dreadful record of sickness from ty- 
phoid fever in the camps at Chickamaugua 
and other camps established during the 
Spanish-American war. The percentage of 
typhoid cases was so high that it is hard to 
believe the figures. Of 120,000 men there 
were twenty thousand cases, with a case 
mortality of 7 per cent. Of the volunteer 
regiments mobilized during the Spanish- 
American war go per cent. became infected 
with typhoid within eight weeks from the 
date of mobilization. To-day, two months 
after mobilization, with the modern health 
regulations and by the use of vacci- 
nation against typhoid, not one case of 
typhoid fever has appeared in the entire 
force except that of one teamster who was 
not vaccinated. 

“Tt is hard to credit the accuracy of such 
record. But as I have it directly from the 
war Office I can assert it and give it as one 
more instance of the marvelous efficacy of 
recent medical discoveries and practice. 
When we consider how in times past the 
efficiency of an army has been reduced by 
large percentages through disease, we can 
realize what an important part of the army 
the medical corps has become. But with- 
out reference to war, when we consider the 
enormous advances made in the discovery 
of methods of preventing disease in the 
tropics, by members of the medical corps 
and under government auspices and all 
within the last thirteen years, I think we 
may take pardonable pride in the record. 

“We expended many lives and much 
money in the Spanish war and in the dis- 
charge of the responsibilities that have fol- 
lowed that war. But they are as nothing 
compared with the benefits to the human 
race that have already concurred and will 
continue to accrue from the discoveries 
made under the conditions and necessities 
which the exigencies of that war and the 
governmental burdens following it pre- 
sented.” 
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BOARDS TAKING THE JOURNAL. 


HE law of the State under which The 

Pennsylvania School Journal is made 

the official organ of the Department of 

Public Instruction may be found in the 

Pennsylvania School Laws and Decisions, 
as follows: 

CCL. That The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal shall be recognized as the official organ 
of the Department of Common Schools of 
this Commonwealth, in which the current de- 
cisions made by the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools shall be published free of 
charge, together with all official circulars, and 
such other letters of explanation and instruc- 
tion as he may find it necessary or advisable 
to issue from time to time, including his an- 
nual report; and the Superintendent is hereby 
authorized to subscribe for one copy of said 
School Journal, to be sent to each Board of 
School Directors in the State, for public use, 
and charge the cost thereof to the contingent 
expenses of the Department of Common 
Schools. (See Act May 8, 1855, sec. 9, 
Pamphlet Laws, p. 511.) j 

167. The Journal is the official organ of the 
Department of Public Instruction, and the 
decisions, advices, explanations, construction 
and information, with the instructions and 
forms published in the official department of 
it, are of equal authority and force as if they 
were contained in this digest. 

168. The copy sent to the Secretary of each 
District at the cost of the State is to be laid 
before the Board at the next meeting after its 
receipt, and the file thus received is to be pre- 
served by the secretary and handed to his 
successor. : 

169. Each Board has the right to subscribe 
for one copy of The J ournal for each member, 
at the cost of the District, as a means of in- 
formation in relation to the. duties of their 
effices, and the general condition and opera- 
tions of the system in other parts of the 
State. iy ‘ 

The following is the list of School Boards 
from the different Counties of the State on 
The Journal subscription list om the fifty- 
ninth volume which ends with the June num- 
ber, IQII: 

Alleghery.—Aspinwall, Bethel, Brackenridge, Brad- 
dock Boro, Braddock Twp., North Braddock, Char- 
tiers, Coraopolis, Crafton, West Deer, Dormont Boro, 
Duquesne, East Pittsburg, Edgewood, Elizabeth Boro, 
Elizabeth Twp., West Elizabeth, Emsworth, Esplen 
Boro, elise 5 Green Tree, Hampton, Howard, Hum- 
boldt, Kennedy, Lincoln, McKeesport, Monongahela, 
Mt. Oliver, Oakmont, O’Hara, Penn, Pitcairn, Port 
Vue, Rankin, Robinson, Ross, Scott, Shaler, Snowden, 
Lower St. Clair, Upper St. Clair, Turtle Creek, Union, 
Verona, Versailles TAwp., West View, Wilkins, Wilkins- 
burg, Wilmerding and Wilson. 

Armstrong.—Applewold, Apollo, Ford City, Free- 
port, Kittanning Boro, Leechburg and Parks. 

Beaver.—Ambridge, Bridgewater, East Rochester, 
Economy and Hanover. 

Bedford.—Broad Top, Hyndman, West Providence, 
Snake Spring and South Woodbury. 

Berks.—Lower Alsace, Bern, Boyertown, Exeter, 
Heidelberg, Lower Heidelberg, Marion, Mount Penn, 
Ontelaunee, Reading, Richmond, Robeson, Spring, 
Union and Womelsdorf. 

Blair.—Allegheny, Antis, Altoona, Bellwood, Dun- 
cansville, Frankstown, Freedom, Greenfield, Holidays- 
burg, Huston, Juniata Boro, Logan, Martinsburg, 
Roaring Spring, Snyder, Taylor, Tyrone Boro, Tyrone 
Twp., Woodbury and North Woodbury. 





Bradford.—Athens bebo Canton Twp., Monroe 
Twp., Orwell, Sayre, Smithfield and Towanda Twp. 

Bucks.—Bensalem, Bristol Boro, Bristol 'wP., 
Doylestown, Falls, Hilltown, Ivyland, Upper Make- 
field, Middletown, New Britain, New Hope, Newtown 
Boro, Nockamixon, Northampton, Perkasie, Plumstead, 
carat tote Sellersville, Springfield, Warrington, 

rightstown and Yardley. 

Butler.—Adams, Bruin, Butler Boro, Clay, Donegal, 
Jefferson, Parker, Penn, Slippery Rock Twp. and 
Winfield. 

Cambria.—Adams, Brownstown, Cresson, Dale, East 
Conemaugh, Gallitzin, Johnstown, Patton, Portage 
Twp., Reade and Richland. 

Carbon.—Banks, Lansford, Lehighton, Mauch Chunk 
Boro, Mauch Chunk Twp. and Packer. 

Centre.—Bellefonte, College, Curtin, Haines, Harris, 
Philipsburg, Potter, Rush, State College and Walker. 

Chester.—East Bradford, Charlestown, East Co- 
ventry, North Coventry, East Fallowfield, West 
Goshen, Highland, West Nottingham, Penn, Pheenix- 
ville, Sadsbury, Spring City, Tredyffrin, Valley, East 
Vincent and West Chester. : 

Clarion.—Clarion Twp., Mill Creek, Piney, Redbank 
and St. Petersburg. 

Clearfield.—Bell, Bradford, Du Bois, Greenwood, 
Huston, Irvona, Sandy and Woodward. 

Clinton.—Beech Creek Twp., Chapman, Renovo and 
South Renovo. 

Columbia.—Berwick, Bloomsburg, Catawissa Boro, 
Scott and Sugar Loaf. 

Crawford.—South Shenango. 

Cumberland.—Upper Allen, Carlisle, North Middle- 
ton, South Middleton, Monroe, Mount Holly, Penn 
and Shippensburg. 

Dauphin.—Derry, East Hanover, West Hanover, 
Highspire, Hummelstown, Lykens Boro, Middletown, 
Millersburg, Upper_ Paxton, Royalton, Steelton, Sus- 
quehanna, Upper Swatara, Wiconisco and Williams. 

Delaware.—Aldan, Colwyn, Darby Boro, Upper 
Darby, Middletown, Rutledge, Upland and Yeadon. 

Elk.—Highland, Johnsonburg and Spring Creek. 

Erie.—Corry, Erie City, Fairview, Mill Creek and 
North East Twp. 

Fayette.—Belle Vernon, South Brownsville, Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, Luzerne, Menallen, Nicholson, Perry, 
Redstone, Springhill, Upper Tyrone and North Union. 

Forest.—Barnett and Harmony. 

Franklin.—Peters and St. Thomas. 

Greene.—Cumberland, Dunkard, Franklin, Morgan, 
Morris, Rice’s Landing, Rich Hill, Waynesburg and 
Whiteley. ; 

Huntingdon.—Porter, Shirley and Warrior’s Mark. 

Indiana.—Centre, Conemaugh, Montgomery and 
Saltsburg. 

efferson.—Henderson, McCalmont and Young. 

uniata.—Fayette and Mifflintown. 

ackawanna.—South Abington, Blakely, Carbondale 
Boro, Dickson City, Jefferson, Jermyn, Moscow, New- 
ton, Old Forge, Ransom, Scranton, Taylor and Vand- 
ling Boro. 

Lancaster.—East Cocalico, West Cocalico, Colum- 
bia, Conoy, East Donegal, West Donegal, Earl, East 
Earl, West Earl, Elizabethtown, Ephrata Boro, Eph- 
rata Twp., East Hempfield, West Hempfield, West 
Lampeter, Lancaster City, Lancaster Twp., Upper 
Leacock, Manheim Twp., Manor, Marietta, New Hol- 
land, Paradise, Penn, Pequea, Providence, Salisbury, 
Strasburg Boro, Strasburg Twp. and Warwick. 

Lawrence.—Chewton and Wilmington Twp. 

Lebanon.—Annville, North Annville, Jackson and 
South Lebanon. 

Lehigh.—Catasauqua, Emaus, Macungie, Lower 
Macungie, Lower Milford, Upper Milford, Slatington, 
Washington, Whitehall and North Whitehall. 

Luzerne.—Conyngham Twp., Edwardsville, Hughes- 
town, Jenkins, Nanticoke, Sugar Loaf and West 
Wyoming. 

Lycoming.—Limestone. re : 

McKean.—Bradford City, Eldred, Hamlin, Keating, 
Lafayette and Wetmore. 

Mercer.—Mill Creek, New Vernon, Pine, South 
Sharon, Sharpsville and Shenango. 

Monroe.—Chestnut Hill, Paradise and East Strouds- 


— 
iff_lin.—Derry. 

Montgomery.—Abington, Ambler, Cheltenham, West 
Conshohocken, Hatboro, Horsham, Jenkintown, Lans- 
dale, Upper Merion, Moreland, Norristown, Plymouth, 
Royersford, Lower Salford, Skippack, Springfield and 
Whitemarsh. 

Montour.—Danville and Derry. 

Northampton.—Allen, Alliance, Bangor, Bath, Beth- 
lehem, South Bethlehem, Easton, Freemansburg, 
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Hellertown, Northampton Heights, North Catasauqua, 
Pen Argyl, Lower Saucon, Stockertown, Williams 
and Wind Ga 

Northumberland.—Upper Augusta, East. Chillis- 
quaque, West Chillisquaque, Coal, Delaware, Jackson, 
Lewis, Mt. Carmel, Shamokin, Turbett, Watsontown 
and Zerbe. 

Perry.—Buffalo and Marysville. 

Potter.—Abbott, ne gg Eulalia, Galeton, Syl- 
vania, Ulysses and West Branch. 

Schuylkill.—Branch, Delano, Frailey, Gordon, Maha- 
noy City, Mahanoy Twp., Porter, Pottsville, Tamaqua, 
Tremont Twp., Tower City and East Union. 

Snyder.—West Beaver and Selinsgrove. 

Somerset.—Brothers Valley, Elk Lick, Paint Twp., 
Somerset Boro and Somerset Twp. 

Sullivan.—Eaglesmere. 

Susquehanna.—Forest City, Harford, New Milford 
Twp. and Susquehanna. 

Union.—Lewis, Lewisburg, Mifflinburg, New Berlin 
and White Deer. 

Tioga.—Charleston, Duncan, Elk, Gaines, Lawrence, 
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Liberty Boro, Liberty Twp., Richmond and Wellsboro. 

Venango.—Cornplanter, Cranberry, Richland, Rock- 
land, Sandy Creek and Siverly. 

Warren.—Conewango, Corydon, Eldred, Elk, Free- 
hold, Glade, Grand Valley, Kinzua, Mead and Watson. 

Washington.—Amwell, Bentleysville, West Bethle- 
hem, South Canonsburg, Cecil, Charleroi, Deemston, 
Donegal, Fallowfield, West Finley, McDonald, Morris, 
Mount Pleasant, Peters, Pike Run East, Pike Run 
West, Robinson, Somerset, North Strabane and South 
Strabane. 

Wayne.—Hawley. 

Westmoreland. seca Bolivar, Lower Burrell, 
Derry, Southwest Greensburg, empfield, North 
Huntingdon, East Huntingdon, South Huntingdon, 
Latrobe, Ligonier Twp., Monesson, Mt. Pleasant 
Boro, Penn Boro, Salem Twp., Sewickley, Sutersville, 
Trafford City, Unity, Vandergrift, West Newton, 
Youghiogheny and Youngwood. 

Wyoming.—Nicholson and Noxen. 

York. tinea Dallastown, Delta, East Hope- 
well, Windsor Twp. and North York Boro. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
HARRISBURG, June, IQII. 


HE following shows the name, post-office 
address and salary of each of the newly 
elected County, City, Borough and Township 
Superintendents. These officials will retain 
office for three years as heretofore, their com- 
missions expiring in June, 1914. 
Adams, H. Milton Roth, Gettysburg, $1,500. 
Allegheny, Samuel Hamilton, Braddock, $14,000, 
From this amount he is to pay $8,500 to three 
assistants, 
Armstrong, W. A. Patton, Kittanning, $2,000. 
Beaver, David C. Locke, Monaca, $2,500. 
Bedford, Victor E. P. Barkman, Bedford, $1,774. 
Berks, E.M. Rapp, Reading, $2,500. 
Blair, T. S. Davis, Altoona, $2,000. 
Bradford, Herbert S. Putnam, Towanda, $2,500. 
Bucks, J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown, $2,200. 
Butler, Frank A. McClung, Zelienople, $1,800. 
Cambria, M. S. Bentz, South Fork, $2,500. 
Cameron, C. E. Plasterer, Emporium, $1,800. 
Carbon, James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk, $2,400, 
Centre, David O. Etters, State College, $2,000. 
Chester, George W. Moore, Ercildoun, $3,000. 
Clarion, N. E. Heeter, Clarion, $2,000. 
Clearfield, Wm. E, Tobias, Clearfield, $2,400. 
Clinton, Ira N. McCloskey, Lock Haven, $1,600. 
Columbia, Wm. W. Evans, Bloomsburg, $3,000, 
Crawford, P. D. Blair, Cambridge Springs, 
$1,902. 
Cumberland, J. Kelso Green, Carlisle, $1,750. 
Dauphin, H. V. B. Garver, Middletown, $2,500. 
Delaware, A. G. Criswell Smith, Media, $3,000. 
Elk, J. W. Sweeney, St. Mary’s, $3,000. 
Erie, I. H. Russell, North East, $2,200. 
Fayette, Cc. G. Lewellyn, Brownsville, $3,500. 
Forest, J. O. Carson, Tionesta, $1,500. 
Franklin, j Fae) Smith, Chambersburg, $1,700. 
Fulton, B. C. Lamberson, McConnellsburg, 
$1.000. 
Greene, Harry D. Freeland, Waynesburg, $1,576. 
Huntingdon, J. G. Dell, Huntingdon, $1,574. 
Indiana, James F. Chapman, Indiana, $2,200. 
Jefferson. L. Mayne Jones, Brookville, $2, 100. 
Juniata, Josiah H. Deen, Academia, $1, ‘060. 
Lackawanna, J. C. Taylor, Scranton, $4,000. 
Lancaster, Daniel Fleisher, Columbia, $3,000. 
Lawrence, W. Lee Gilmore, New Castle, $1,500. 
Lebanon, John W. Snoke, Lebanon, $2,000. 
Lehigh, ‘Alvin Rupp, Allentown, $2, 200. 
Luzerne, Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre, 
$5,000. 
Lycoming, G. B. Milnor, Muncy, $2,5 
McKean, Chas. W. Lillibridge, 


$ os 
2,000. 





Mifflin, James F. Wills, Belleville, $1,500. 

Mercer, H. E. McConnell, West Middlesex, 
$2,000. 

Monroe, Frank Koehler, Stroudsburg, $1,800. 

Montgomery, J. Horace Landis, Norristown, 


$5,000. 
Chas. W. Derr, 


Montour, 
$1,500. 
Northampton, Geo. A. Grim, Nazareth, $2,500. 
Northumberland, I. H. Mauser, Trevorton, 
$1,800. 
Perry, Daniel A. Kline, New Bloomfield, $1,940. 
Pike, Lucian Westbrook, Matamoras, $1,500. 
Potter. R. O. Welfling, Coudersport, $2,500. 
Schuylkill, Livingston Seltzer, Pottsville, $3,500. 
Snyder, T. A. Stetler, Middleburg, $1,500. 
Somerset, D. W. Seibert, Somerset, $2,000. 
Sullivan, 7. E. Killgore, Dushore, $1,500. 
Susquehanna, Geo. A. Stearns, Kingsley, $2,000. 
Tioga, E. A. Retan, Mansfield, $2,000. 
Union, Wm. W. Spigelmyer, Mifflinburg, $1,200. 
Venango, Dallas W. Armstrong, Franklin, 
$2,200. 
Warren, C. S. Knapp, Warren, $2,500. 
$ Washington, | ee: 2 Crumrine, Washington, 
3,00 
oe J. J. Koehler, Honesdale, $1,800. 
Westmoreland, Robt. C. Shaw, Greensburg, 
$6,000. He pays one assistant. 
Wyoming, Frank H. Jarvis, 
$1,945. 
York, C. W. Stine, Yo York, ¢, $2, 500. 


Allegheny, John Morrow, | Allegheny, $5,000. 
Allentown, Francis Raub, Allentown, $2,500. 
Altoona, Henry H. Baish, Altoona, $2,400. 
Archbald, W. A. Kelly, Archbald, $1,500. 
Ashland, William C. Estler, Ashland, $1,500. 
Bangor, John W. Gruver, Bangor, $1,500. 
$ Beaver Falls, Clyde C. Green, Beaver Falls, 
2,600 
Bethichem, F. W. Robbins, Bethlehem, $2,000. 
Braddock, Grant Norris, Braddock, $2,700. 
Bradford, E. E. Schermerhorn, Bradford, $2,400. 
Bristol, Louise D. Baggs, Bristol, $1,000. 
Butler, John A, Gibson, Butler, $2,800. 
Carbondale, 
Carlisle, John C. Wagner, Carlisle, $1,800. 
$ Chambersburg, Samuel Gelwix, Chambersburg, 
1,200. 
Charleroi, James G. Pentz, Charleroi, $1, po 
Cheltenham twp., Montgomery county, 
Cleaver, Elkins Park, $2,500. 
Chester, Thomas S. Cole, Chester, $2,500. 
Coal twp., Northumberland county, P. Frank 
Brennan, Shamokin, $2,500. 
Coatesville, Wn. T. Gordon, Coatesville, $2,000. 
Columbia, H. W. Dodd, Columbia, $1, 600. 


Washingtonville, 


Tunkhannock, 
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Connellsville, Stanley P. Ashe, Connellsville, 


1,800. 

Conshohocken, E. B. Ziegler, Conshohocken, 
$1,800. 

Corry, L. E. Cross, Corry, $1,500. 

Danville, Daniel N. Deffenbaugh, Danville, 
$1,400. 
Darby, Charles P. Sweeney, Darby, $1,500. 
DuBois, J. H. Alleman, DuBois, $2,400. 
Dunmore, C. F. Hoban, Dunmore, $2,400. 
Easton, W. W. Cottingham, Easton, $2,000. 
Erie, H. C. Missimer, Erie, $3.600. 
Franklin, N. P. Kinsley, Franklin, $2,000. 
Greensburg, Thomas S. March, Greensburg, 


3,000. 
Greenville, Grant B. Gerberich, Greenville, 
$2,000. 
Hanover, J. C. Carey, Hanover, $1,500. 
Harrisburg, F. E. Downes, Harrisburg, $3,300. 
Hazleton, D. A. Harman, Hazleton, $3,000. 
Hazle twp., Luzerne county, Joseph B. Gabrio, 
Hazleton, $2,700. 
Homestead, W. S. Deffenbaugh, Homestead, 
$2,400. 
Huntingdon, E. A. Barclay, Huntingdon, $1,600. 
Jeannette, T. B. Shank, Jeannette, $2,000. 
Johnstown, J. N. Adee, Johnstown, $3,500. 
Kane, 
Lancaster, P. M. Harbold, Lancaster, $2,000. 
Lansford, E. E. Kuntz, Lansford, $1,700. 
Latrobe, S. E. Downs, Latrobe, $2,400. 
Lebanon, 
Lewistown, 
$1,600. 
$ Lock Haven, Edward S. Ling, Lock Haven, 
1,500. 
Lower Merion twp., Montgomery county, H. J. 
Wightman, Ardmore, $3,000. 
McKeesport, Joseph B. Richey, McKeesport, 


3,300. 
$ McKees Rocks, T. K. Johnston, McKees Rocks, 
2,250. 
$ Mahanoy City, Wm. N. Ehrhart, Mahanoy City, 
1,650. 
Mahanoy twp., Schuylkill county, Frank J. 
Noonan, Mahanoy City, $2,400. 
Meadville, 
Middletown, H. J. Wickey, Middletown, $1,200. 
Milton, W. A. Wilson, Milton, $1,800. 
Monessen, Harry E. Gress, Monessen, $2,000. 
Monongahela City, Renwick G. Dean, Mononga- 
hela City, $1,800. 
Mount Carmel, Samuel H. Dean, Mount Carmel, 


1,800. 
Nanticoke, Alton P, Diffendafer, Nanticoke, 


$2,400. 
$ New Brighton, Floyd Atwell, New Brighton, 
2,233. 
New Castle, T. A. Kimes, New Castle, $2,400. 
Newport twp., Luzerne county., H. U. Nyhart, 
Glenlyon, $2,000. 
Norristown, Allen S. Martin, 
$2,600. 
Northampton, W. D. Landis, Siegfried, $1,700. 
Oil City, James J. Palmer, Oil City, $3,000. 
Old Forge, Francis R. Coyne, Old Forge, $1,500. 
Olyphant, M. W. Cummings, Olyphant, $1,800. 
Philadelphia. M. G. Brumbaugh, Philadelphia, 


7,500. 
$ Phenixville, Robert E. Laramy, Phcenixville, 
2,000. 
Pittsburg, Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg, $7,000. 
Pottstown, Wm. W. Rupert, Pottstown, $1,600. 


T. Latimer Brooks, Lewistown, 


Norristown, 


$ Pottsville, Stephen A. Thurlow, Pottsville, 
1,800. 
Punxsutawney, Frank S. Jackson, Punxsu- 


tawney, $1,900. 
Radnor twp., Delaware county, 
Reading, Charles S. Foos, Reading, $4,000. 
Rochester, Wm. S. Taft, Rochester, $1,800. 
Scranton, George Howell, Scranton, $5,000. 
Shamokin, Joseph Howerth, Shamokin, $2,500. 
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Sharon, S. H. Hadley, Sharon, $2,300. 
Shenandoah, J. W. Cooper, Shenandoah, $2,000. 
South Bethlehem, Owen R. Wilt, South Bethle- 
hem, $1,800. 
$ South Sharon, L. R. Eckles, South Sharon, 
2,100. 
Steelton, L. E. McGinnes, Steelton, $2,500. 
Sunbury, I. C. M. Ellenberger, Sunbury, $2,400, 
Tamaqua, J. F. Derr, Tamaqua, $1,500. 
Tarentum, Andrew D. Endsley, Tarentum, 
$2,400. 
Taylor, Wm. S. Robinson, Taylor, $1,600. 
Throop, John J. O’Hara, Throop, $1.500. 
Titusville, Henry Pease, Titusville, $2,250. 
Tyrone, H. S, Fleck, Tyrone, $1,500. 
Uniontown, Clifford J. Scott, Uniontown, $3,000. 
Warren, Robert T. Adams, Warren, $2,250. 
$ Washington, Thomas G. McCleary, Washington, 
2,500. 
Waynesboro, J. H. Reber, Waynesboro, $1,500. 
West Chester, Addison L. Jones, West Chester, 


$2,500. 

Wilkes-Barre, Wilkes- 
Barre. $4,500. 

Wilkinsburg, James L. Allison, Wilkinsburg, 
$3,000. 
Charles Lose, Williamsport, 


Williamsport, 

2,500. 

Winton, John J. Judge, Winton, $1,500. 
York, Atreus Wanner, York, $2,400. 


James M. Coughlin, 


NORMAL SCHOOL TRUSTEES, tort. 








THE following named were appointed trus- 
tees of the Normal Schools by the State in 
May, 1911. Those of the Mansfield School 
have not yet been appointed. The term is 
three years, unless otherwise noted. 

West Chester.—Thomas W. Baldwin, Ben- 
jamin W. Haines. Marshall H. Matlack, all of 
West Chester. 

Millersville—A. F. Hostetter, Lancaster, 
Henry Houck, Lebanon, David McMuller, 
Lancaster, and Daniel Fleisher, Columbia, 1 
year. 

Kutztown.—J. Daniel Sharadin, Kutztown, 
Hon. H. Willis Bland, Reading, and Lewis A. 
Stein, Kutztown. 

East Stroudsburg.—William B. Eilenberger, 
East Stroudsburg, George M._ Harleman, 
South Bethlehem, and William F. Maguire, 
Plains. 

Bloomsburg.—John R. Townsend, Robert 
= Hartman, Fred. G. Yorks, all of Blooms- 
urg. 

Shippensburg.—George H. Stewart, Ship- 
nensburs. James A. Steese, Mount Holly, and 
George S. McLear, Shippensburg. 

Lock Haven—O. S. Kelsey, Lock Haven, 
and T. B. Stewart, Lock Haven. 

Indiana—J. C. Wallace, J. Dick Wilson, A. 
T. Moorhead, and John A. Scott (1 year), all 
of Indiana. ; 

California—Charles Snowden, Brownsville, 
Jos. A. Herron, Monongahela, and J. K. 
Billingsley, California. ; 

Slippery Rock.—E. B. Haworth, Pittsburg, 
Hon. S. Moore, Beaver, and Clyde 


Green, New Brighton. 

Edinboro.—T. J. Prather, Meadville, H. G. 
Gillespie, Edinboro, and Thomas Steadman, 
Edinboro. 

Clarion —Samuel K. Clark, Clarion, Francis 
J. Moffett, Clarion, and Frank L. Harvey, 
Foxburg. 
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